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THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 


TAIINUCE ED WARD: 


AND THE PRINCESSES 
ELIZABETH and SOPHIA, 


CC ——0——— —— — 


May 1T PLEASE YoOuR Royal HicnNessss, 


IT II ſincereſt thankiulneſs give 
me Leave to acknowledge the 
high Honour of Permiſſion to addreſs 
this Treatiſe to your Royal Highneſſes; 
and be pleaſed to indulge me in aſſign- 
ing the Motives which have prompted 
me to collect the Materials, and preſent 
3 this Work to you and the public. 

F The 


V1 DEUICATEHED NN 


The great and peculiar Honour con- 


ferred by your Royal Highneſſes, upon 
the Village of Eaſt-Bourne, by ſeveral 


Months' Reſidence there; the great ge- 


nefit your Healths derived from it, and 
the general Satisfaction your Royal 
Highneſſes were pleaſed to expreſs at 
the various beautiful Proſpects and di- 
verſified Scenes of this healthy and ro- 
mantic Spot, have induced me to think 
that a deſcriptive Account of that Vil- 
lage and Neighbourhood might not be 
unacceptable to your Royal Highneſſes, 


as 1t may perhaps recall to your Minds 
thoſe Scenes which you took ſo much 


Pleaſure in viewing, and which Nature 
ſeems in a very peculiar Degree to have 
adapted as well for Health as Pleaſure. 


That 


DEU DI U ATT O-N; Vil 


f That it may be conſidered in the 
© ſamepleaſing Light as when your Royal 


; Highneſſes formerly honoured it with 

your Preſence, is the ſincere Wiſh of all 

J the Inhabitants of Eaſt-Bourne, as well 

1] as of him who 1s permitted the Honour 
to ſubſcribe himſelf, 


Your Royal Highneſles's 
moſt obliged and 
faithful humble Servant, 


Jah, 1787. 


The AUTHOR. 


EAST-BOURNE, 


And its ENVIRONS. 


HE county of Suſſex extends from 
caſt to weſt between 70 and 80 miles, 
the breadth near 3o, and in circumference 
about 170 miles. It is bounded on the north 
by Surry, and part of Kent, and by another 
part of Kent, on the eaſt ; by Hampſhire. ( 
the weſt, and by the Britiſh Channel on 
the ſouth-eaſt : on the extremity of- which 
ſhore, between Brighthelmſtone and Haſts 
ings, and in a bay formed by the two head- 
lands of Beachy-Head and F airlight, lies 
the village of 
EAST. 8B Q UNE; 
ſixty-three miles ſouth ſouth-eaſt of Lon- 
don, longitude fifteen degrees caſt, latitude 
forty-ſix north: and it is pretty certain 
the City of Anderida (deſtroyed by the Sax- 
B | on 
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ons about the year 500) was not far from 
the caſt end of the Downs near the ſea; for 
from the bath, pavement, coins, and bricks, 
the Romans had their abode here ſome time, 
eſpecially when the extent and heighth of 
foundations about the place are conſidered; 
and allo on the ſhore, or beach, at a place 
called the Wiſh, or by ſome the Waſh, there 
are piles, from the appearance of which it 
is to be preſumed there had formerly been 
a picr, or harbour for ſhips * ; but it is now 
choaked up with ſand, the ſca having left it. 
Great part of this country was taken up by 
that vaſt extenſive foreſt called by the 
Britains Coid-Andred, by the Saxons An- 
dred, and Andredes-Wald, (by ſome termed 
the Wild or Weald,) and by the ancients 
Andreds-Slcage.—'This foreſt extended 120 
miles in length from Kent through Suſſex into 
Hampſhire, and at leaſt 30 miles in breadth ; 
and was formerly a deſart for deer and 


hogs. The ground produced a mineral called 

talc, 

* This the neareſt Engliſh coaſt to the mouth of the 

Seine, to which place it is ſuppoſed the Romans came 
ſrom Laly over t2 this coaſt, 
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talc, which, if properly prepared, was uſed 
as a white-waſh, and in phyſic had an aſtrin- 
gent quality. This country was anciently 


almoſt all over-run with foreſts and thickets; 
but now the woods are much thinned, and 
” unleſs there be a way found out to char ſea- 


coal for the uſe of the iron furnaces, it is to 
be feared that the country will be quite 
ſtripped of wood. It is true, that there are 
{till ſome remains of the famous wood An- 
derida diſperſed in little parcels up and- 
down the county, as the foreſts of Arundel, 
St. Leonard Wood, Aſhdown, Waterdown, 
and Dallington ; but they are like to follow 
the fate of their mother, i not timely pre- 


| vented. In this foreſt Siegebert, king of the 


Welt Saxons (being depoled from his throne) 


| was ſtabbed by a ſwine-herd.—A poetical 
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deſcription of this foreſt may not be impro- 
perly recited here : 

This ſcene, how different in its priſtine ſtate! 
(What fame reports, well may the muſe relate) 
* All was one wild inhoſpitable waſte ; 
Uncouth and horrid, deſart and untrac'd; 

B 2 Hid 

* Vide Appendix for a further account of the foreſt of 

Anderida, 
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Hid, by rough thickets, from the face of day 
The ſolitary realms of beaſts of prey : 

After the weaker kinds the foxes ran, 
Themſelves not yet purſu'd by craftier man: 
The wolf, fince baniſh'd, rul'd with lawleſs might, 
And howling, added horror to the night; 

Till man, at length, their ſecret haunts explor'd, 
And taught the ſavage race to know their lord. 
Then Induſtry, Earth's handmaid, threw apart 
Her rude attire, and dreſs'd her charms with art; 
From ſecond chaos order did produce, 

From uſeleſs things, things of nobleſt uſe. 


The Wild or Weald is about 5o miles in 
length, and 3o in breadth; and in many 
. parts reſembles Lombardy in Italy, being 
planted with trees as that is. | 

Behind the village of Eaſt-Bourne are the 
South Downs, which extend from beyond 
Arundel to this ſpot, and defend it from the 
furious blaſts and watery. influence of the 
weſt and ſouth-weſt winds ; and in front, the 
ſea forming an amphitheatre (which many 
report ſimilar to the Bay of Naples for form 
and beauty of view) expoſes it to the firſt 

rays 


a 


rays of the morning ſun, with all the ſplen- 
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dour and warmth of an eaſtern and orient 
country, the ardent fire of noon, and the 
pleaſing ſhade of evening. To this ſcene 
the following lines may not be inapplicable: 


Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet, 
With charm of earlieſt birds; pleaſant the ſun, 
When firſt on this delightful land he ſpreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, . 

JIittering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth, 
After ſhort ſhowers ; and ſweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then filent night, 
With this her ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And theſe the gems of heaven, her ſtarry train. 


It is at all hours, even in the warmeſt ſea- 
fon, in your power to be cool and pleaſant, 
by walking on the ſea ſhore, or by riding 
on the Downs, by which the intenle heat 1s 
moderated by the ſea breezes. 

Being now on the ſea- beach, it may not be 
diſagreeable to infert the following pane- 
gyric on that noble object the ſea: 


B 3 « Hail! 


(30-3 
© Hail! thou inexhauſtible fource of won- 
der and contemplation I Hail! thou mut- 
titudinous ocean! whoſe waves chaſe one 
another down, like the generations of men ; 
and, after a momentary ſpace, are immerged 
for ever in oblivion! —Thy fluctuating wa- 
ters waſh the varied ſhores of the world; 
and while they disjoin nations, whom a 
ncarer connection would involve in cternal 
war, they circulate their arts and their la- 
bours, and give health and plenty to man- 
kind. 

How glorious! how aweful are the ſcenes 
thou diſplayeſt !—Whether we view thee, 
when every wind is huſh'd, when the 
morning ſun, as now, ſilvers the level line of 
the horizon; or when its evening track is 
marked with flaming gold, and thy un- 
rippled boſom reflects the radiance of the 
over-arching heavens !—or whether we be- 
hold thee in thy terrors !—when the black 
tempeſt ſweeps thy ſwelling billows, and the 
boiling ſurge mixes with the clouds—when 
Death rides the ſtorm, and Humanity drops 

a fruit- 
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on- a fruitleſs tear for the toiling mariner, whoſe 
nul- heart is ſinking with diſmay! 
one And yet mighty Deep! tis thy ſurface 
en; alone we view—Who can penetrate the ſe- 
oed crets of thy wide domain? What eye can 
wa- viſit thy immenſe rocks and caverns, that 
Id; teem with life and vegetation ? or ſearch 
1 a cout the myriads of objetts, whole beauties 
nal lie ſcattered over thy dread abimes ? 
la- ; The mind ſtaggers with the immenſity of 
an- her own e when ſhe con- 
templates the flux and reflux of thy tides; 
es i which, from the beginning of the world, 
ee, 5 were never known to err, how does ſhe 
he ſhrink at the idea of that divine power, 
of which originally laid thy foundations ſo ſure, 
is and whoſe omnipotent voice hath fixed the 
n- limits where thy proud waves ſhall be ſtayed!” 
ne 


Turning around, the country elevates it- 
+ | | ſelf from the ſea to the Downs, which are 
as fertile for corn as moſt vallies and plains, 


le * 
Q and are conſtantly covered with fine ſweet 
* graſs (owing to their being on a fat chalk or 


* B 4 marl,) 


3 
marl,) making as it were a carpet of vel 


vet, the fineſt in the world, both for man and 
beaſt to walk on, and whereon feed innu- 


merable flocks of ſheep, which it is difficult 


to pronounce, whether the fleſh or fleece 1s. 
moſt delicate, and where alſo feeds and is 

caught, the Wheat-Ear.* 
The middle track of land is richly orna- 
mented with meadows and corn- fields, with 
hedges 


A bird peculiar to this county, and fo called, be- 
cauſe they are fatteſt when the wheat is ripe, which they 
teed on: they are about the ſize of a lark, but far ex- 
cel it in fatneſs and delicacy of fleſh; we may rightly 
cal! them the Englith Ortolans*, as they much reſemble 
theſe birds in taſte ; and are ſo fat, that they almoſt diſ- 
ſolve in the mouth like jelly, being fo delicate. I ſhall not 
name that epicure, who being ſeriouſly aſked his judgment 
concerning the abilities of a great Lord, concluded him 
a man of very weak parts, becauſe, once he ſaw him at 
a great feaſt feed on chickens, when there were Wheat 


Ears at the table. — They are not in ſeaſon. till the mid= 


dle of ſummer, when by reaſon of the heat, and their 
tatneſs, they are ſo apt to corrupt, that the London poul- 
terers dare nor meddle with them, all the care that can be 
taken, not being ſufficient to keep them from putrefaction, 


which 
Italian, Beccafica, improved by paſſage and feeding. 
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hedges and groves almoſt to the ſea- beach, 
from whence the proſpetts of theſe Downs 
(particularly off Beachy Head and neigh” 


bouring cliffs,) are wonderfully pleaſing 


and romantic, and are equally rural and 
agreeable ; being views of wide ſpread mea- 
dows, arable ground, and ſhady groves, in- 
termingled with cooling rivulets, which al- 
together conſpire to make the air admirably 


pure and wholeſome, as the waters from the 


B 5 iprings, 
which is a great diſadvantage to the ſale of them, as well 
as a diſappointment to dainty palates,—The manner in 
which they are caught, is not unworthy of notice: it is by 
cutting a turf, about a foot long and half a foot broad, and 


' digging a hole in the form of a T. * about half a foot deep; 


the turf is turned the grafly fide downwards, and to a 
ſmall flat ſtick like a ſkewer, which is fixed acroſs, hang 
two horſe-hair noozes : the birds are ſo timorous, that 
upon the approach of any thing, (even the ſhadow of a 
cloud will frighten them,) they run into theſe cavi- 
ties for ſhelter, and fall victims under theſe fatal eover- 
ings, by enſnaring themſclves in the nooze ; they are 
guided to theſe holes, by white ſtones or flints placed 
near the mourh of the hole. 


* Formerly a croſs, as adopted by the Romiſh prieſts, to remind 
paſſengers of their devotion, 
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ſprings, being clear, ſweet, ſoft, and balſamicy 
ſeveral of which flowing from the cliffs, 
and a ſpring from whence the village is 
named, the head of which ariſes out of a 
chalkey rock under an arch in an Ox:ſtall 
in the Old Parſonage Cloſe; and after 
ſupplying a large pond and two baſons in 
the gardens of Meſſrs. Willard and Gilbert, 
loſſes itſelf in the ditches and levels, till 
entirely waſted in the Beach called Broad- 
Bourne, at the ſea-ſide: And this water 
ſupplies great part of the town, on account 
of the above good qualities. 

From the number of barrows, founda- 
tions, and Roman pavements in this. neigh- 
bourheod, particularly in a field belonging 
to Mr. Willard, where it is ſaid, is a Ro- 
man Bath, (a particular account of which, 
for the amuſement of Antiquarians is an- 
nex'd by way of appendix;) it is pre- 
ſumed this was the place of an ancient 
Roman ſtation, as coin and other riches 
have been dug out: nay, they go ſo far 
as to ſay, a golden coffin was dug up 

with 
1 


©: 


with the remains of a body ; and frequently 
bones are thrown up by plough-ſhares, and 
other means; and nearthe roadleading down 


to the Chalk Cliffs, are the remains of a build- 


ing called St. Gregory's Chapel,*and the fields 
and hill are now diſtinguiſhed by that name. 
The bells belonging to it are ſaid to have been 
carried to France, and now actually uſed 
cither at Rouen, or Dieppe, in Normandy. 
The village of Eaſt-Bourne 1s ſmall, but 
ſmugly ſituated, being almoſt ſurrounded by 
hills, and is built in form of a croſs : — The 
church, near which 1s a priory (generally 
miſtaken for another in a village of the 
ſame name near Chicheſter,) ſtands nearly 
in the centre of the town, where the four 
ſtreets meet. Jt is an ancient edifice, the 
arms of Charles the I. being hung up over 
one of the portals. In it was an inventory 
of bells, veſtment books, and other furni- 
ture of the chapel; alſo a ſchedule of rent 
There are ſeveral 
tombs 


and revenues thereof. 


B 6 


* So named in letters-patent, eſtabliſhing the corpo- 
ration of Pevenſey. 
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tombs and monuments, particularly a very 
handſome modern one in the chancel, be- 
longing tothe family of the Luſhingtons, who 
have the beſt houſe and gardens in this 
village, and moſt delightfully fituated, both 
for land and ſea proſpetts. 

There are but few good buildings; the 
principal ones are inhabited by Meſſrs. 
Willard, Gilbert and Augur ; the cuſtom- 
houſe, and Parſonage-houſe: the gardens 
and pleaſure grounds, which are uncom- 
monly pleaſant and ſhady, having fine elms, 
walnut, cheſnut and other large trees there- 
on, which ſo near the ſea is very ſeldom to 
be met with. Dr. Noake's, and Mr. Strai- 
ton's ſituations, and romantic views from 
them, are worthy of obſervation, as is allo 
Counſellor Pigott's, at South-Bourne. 

Lord George Cavendiſh's, at Bourne- 
place, about half a mile from the village, 
at the end of South-Bourne Street, 1s very 
pleaſantly ſituated, having fine views of the 
Sea, Downs, &c, being ſurrounded with 
lofty and large trees, and all kinds of flower- 
| 2 ing 
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| ing ſhrubs, and excellent kitchen garden, 


near a fine lawn called the Links, at the 
end of which is a ſhrubbery, and an elegant 
building called Paradiſe; which appellation 
from its ſituation, and the views from it, it 
richly deſerves. 

The houſe is a very good brick build— 
ing, and a comfortable habitation in winter 
as well as ſummer, the walls being thick 
and well ſhcltered ; good dining, drawing, 
and other rooms and gallery, from whence 
are pleaſing land and ſea views ; fome re- 
markable fine tapeſtry, being the hiſtory of 
Don Quixote, and ſome tolerable good 
pictures, by Sir P. Lely, and Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. 

From Bourne-Place, go through a long 
ſtreet called South-Bourne, and Shady-lane, 
with trees and hedges to the ſea-houles; in 
which ſtreet and on the beach, are ſome 
tolerable good modern buildings; three of 
which are agggeably ſituated at the ſea-ſide, 
belonging to Neſſrs Mortimer, Royer and 
4 Bradford, 


(18. } 


Bradford, and were occupied in the year 
1780, by their Royal Highneſſes Princeſſes 
Elizabeth, and Sophia, and Princes Edward 
and Octavius; and are chiefly inhabited by 
viſitors who come in the ſpring, ſummer, or 
autumn months, for the advantage of the 
ſea air and bathing, the accommodations 
for which are equal to any in England; 
the water being pure, and the ſands as fine, 
and the bathing ſeldom interrupted by bad 
weather; as for the amuſements of ſailing, 
ſhooting or hunting; of which, there being 
great plenty of game at the proper ſeaſon, 
it muſt be here remarked, that within a 
week of the ſame period every year, amaz- 
ing number of ſea fowl of every denomi- 
nation arrive at the Cliffs, where holes are 
formed, they hay their eggs, hatch their 
young, and get off with them as well as they 
can, tho' it is ſuppoſed many are left be- 
hind ſlain by ſportmen. 

There are alſo ſeveral buildings, partt- 


cularly a large one, formerly a horizontal 
mill 
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mil for grinding corn, now called the Round- 
houſe; near this place, the fea has en- 
1 much, as ſome of the oldeſt people 
| þ emember to have ſeen cattle feeding in a 
; eadow directly under where this houſe 
ſtands, now on the extremity of the Cliff. 
Fj Being now at the Sea-houſes, the pro- 
®ſpetts from which both of land and ſea, are 
beyond deſcription pleaſing, it may not 
4} be diſagreeable to be informed of the 
many pleaſant excurſions to be made from 
this place, and as the weather is, ſo 
2 ſhould the excurſions be anſwerable. 
! Suppoſing it to be fine (as it generally is 


I from May to November,) curioſity may 
S tempt the reader to viſit that immenſe 


f {promontory of Beachy-Head ; to which 
place it is adviſable to ſet off on horſe- 
back, (or in a chaiſe, one horſe before 
another, with a guide;) about one hour be- 


fore low water, by which means the advan- 


ot 
tage may be taken of riding on the ſands, 


f without being alarmed at the riſing of the 


1 


In 
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In this excurſion, the firſt place of note, 
. . . 3 1 
about half a mile, is the Wiſh, which has Mt 


been before remarked as ſuppoſed to have | 
been a pier or harbour, and of which there 


are evident marks from the opening, and 


kind of baſon behind the Beach.—About 
half a mile further, paſs many ſprings, i 
ſuing out of the chalky cliffs, one of i 


which ſprings is called Holy-well, ſuppoſed i 
to be ſo named from the many — 
received from the drinking of thoſe waters, | 
which are of the like nature of Briſtol wa- 
ters ; having been analyzed, and ſaid to be 
equad to them in ſtrength and efficacy in all 
diſorders of the lungs, weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach, &c. the water being full as light, if 
not lighter, About a mile further arrive 
at ut amazing prothomory or Cape, called 
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about three miles 8. W. of Eaſt-Bourne: 
it riſes gradually from South- Bourne; at firſt 
it is very rugged, and has ſeveral pinnacles 
called the Charles's, ſome of which are now 
— down ; 
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In this excurſion, che firſt place of note, 
about half a mile, is the Wiſh, which has 
been before remarked as ſuppoſed to have 
been a pier or harbour, and of which there 
are evident marks from the opening, and 
kind of baſon behind the Beach. About 
half a mile further, paſs many ſprings, 
iſſuing out of the chalky cliffs, one of 
which ſprings is called Holy-well, ſuppoſed 
to be ſo named from the many advantages 
received from the drinking of thoſe waters, 
which are of the like nature of Briſtol wa- 
ters; having been analyzed, and ſaid to be 
equal to them in ſtrength and efficacy in all 
diſorders of the lungs, weakneſs of the ſto- 


mach, &c. the water being full as light, if 4 


not lighter, About a mile further arrive 
at that amazing promontory or Cape, called 


EAT HRT HRA D. 
about three miles S. W. of Eaſt-Bourne: 
it riles gradually from South-Bourne; at firſt 
it is very rugged, - and has ſeveral pinnacles 
called the Charles's, ſome of which are now 
NG down ; 
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down; but as ſoon as you have turned the 
Head Land, it is quite perpendicular. 

Off this point of land, the French fleet 
by their ſuperiority in number, defeated the 
Engliſh and Dutch in 1690, commanded by 
Lord Torrington. 

Several large caverns (like great vaults) 
are made in theſe cliffs by the ſea, by 
which the many projections and romantic 
perpendiculars are wonderful and pleaſing. 
It is the higheſt cliff on the ſouth coaſt, 
and is above as high again as the monument 
of Iondon, being about 5oo feet in heighth. 

The rocks, which reach far out into the 
ſea, are the deſtruttion of many fine ſhips and 
lives. | 

In paſſing the Charles's, a ridge of cliffs 
zoining Beachy-Head, will be preſented in 
view, and are more perpendicular, being 
leſs broke in upon by the ſea. Under one 
of theſe cliffs is a large cavern, conſiſting of 
an opening ſtair-caſe, a dining- room and bed- 
chamber, ſaid to be carved or hewn out by 
a clergyman, taking its name from him, and 

18 
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is called Derby's-Hole ; from hence, near 
a mile, 1s Burling-Gap, an ancient gateway 
ſhod with iron, being uſed in former wars, 
and is a way up to the land. It encloſeth a 
hill named Beltout, of a half oval ſhape. 
The works have the ſame figure, and mea- 
ſure three quarters of a mile ; the cliff makes 
the diameter. It is now uſed as a conveni- 
ent landing place for ſmugglers. 

As the reader may be tired of proſe, it is 
hoped it will not be unentertaining to recite 
the following piece of poetry written by a 
ſchoolmaſter. Its chief merit is accuracy in 
the deſcription of the places therein cele- 


brated; it is therefore given without altera- 
tion: 


ON Albion's auſtral bounds, on Suſſex's ſtrand, 
A range of rocks defend the adjacent land 
From vile invaders, and inſulting waves; 
Indulgent Nature whom ſhe loves, ſhe faves ; 
Then from the laws draw this ſafe inference, 
Againſt falſe friends ſtill make the ſtrongeſt fence, 
The treacherous French with envy on them gaze, 
Chagrin'd to ſee ſuch walls they can't eraze ; 
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And underneath uplift their dazzled eye; 
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I Erſt ſeven cliffs, but know the Charles's height, 


Here off from hence was fatal Beachy fight. 

Our Weſtern fleet, freighted with Indian weed, 

Did ſuffer here by treachery decreed, 

The Dunkirk ſquadron, lurking for their prey, 

Sheer'd out, and here did intercept their way. 

The furrow'd front, with viſage ghaſtly pale, 

Frowns at the billows of each boiſterous gale, 

Informs afar of fatal Beachy-Head, 

A ſhoal of rocks to mariners a dread, 

Oh! ghaſtly fight, a ſpeedy death to touch, 

Too oft experienc'd by our friends—the Dutch, 

When ſtrangers this tremendous cliff paſs by, ? 

Deem that the threatning top does half-way 8 
reach the ſky ; 

And ſome old ruins of another world, 

Which Jove in ſporting down at this has hurl'd ; 

Rocks rais'd on rocks, in ruſtic order riſe, 

To lofty towers who ſeem t' aſcend the ſkies, 

The beating ſurge the baſis undermines, 

Till o'er the beach the maſly brow inclines ; 

Sullen, forſak'n, like perſons in diſgrace, 

W ho frown on all who look them in the face ; 

When ruſhing ſtorms do ſhake the continent, 

Or peals of thunder rend the element ; 
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Or murdering guns, when they in vollies roar 
Shake off the thell that over ſail'd before; 
Then down the maſſy vizard ſinks in beach, 
And buries all that happens in its reach; 
When men by cuſtom overcome that fear, 
Which brings a dread, when danger it is near; 
They vent'roufly look o'er the bending brow, 
And pigmy like ſeem unto thoſe below. 


Sea-taring fowl, of numerous ſorts here throng, 
Both for their refuge, and to breed their young; 
And when ſurpris'd each have their different cry, 
Altho' in diſcord, yet in harmony. 


A ſcene more ſtrange in Britain don't appear, 
At once ſurprizing both the eye and ear; 
Weſtward from Beachy near four hundred pole, 
A cave was cut, is now called Derby's Hole ; 
As ſtately piles oft bear their founders? name, 

So this ſame cell perpetuates the ſame. 

A rev'rend wight, who left his weekly care, 
Choſe drudging here for drugery of prayer; 
With axe and pick, he cleft the rugged rock, 
He ſpar'd no pains, but with his ſtraying flock ; 
When he had hewan this ſubterraneous cell, 
His loneſome fancy led him there to dwell; 
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But noxious vapours, which did here collect, 
Soon ſeiz'd the fire, and ſpoil'd the architect: 
Tho' one man loſt, twelve Dutchmen by it ſur- 
vives; 
Being ſhipwreck'd here, with hardſhip ſaved 
their lives. 
On the broad ſhoulders of theſe cliffs there lie, 
The faireſt downs ere fac'd the azure ſky ; 
Where a rich carpet o'er the ſame 1s ſpread, 
And numerous flocks thereon are yearly fed ; 
Whoſe filver fleece, and ſweeter fleſh exceed, 
Banſtead, or Bagſhot, or fam'd Coteiwould 
breed ; 
There youthful ſwains engage the youthful fair, 
And the ſwift greyhounds chaſe the harmleſs 
hare ; 
And 


* When all the winds of heaven ſeemed to conſpire againſt the 
ſtormy main, and dreadfu] peals of rattling thunder deafened every 
ear, and drown'd the affrighted mariner's loud cries, while Lvid 
lightning ſpread its ſulphurous flames through all the dark hori- 
zon, and diſclos'd the raging ſeas incenſed to his deſtruction ; when 
the good ſhipin which he was embarked, unable longer to ſupport 
the tempeſt, broke, and overwhelmed by the impetuous ſurge, ſunk to 
the oozy bottom ct the deep, and left him ſtrugghag with the war- 
ring waves; in that dread moment, in the jaws of death, when his 
ſtrength fail'd, and every hope forſook him, and his laſt breath preſſed 
towards his trembling lips, the neighbouring rocks that echoed to 
his moan, returned no ſound articulate! 
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And the proud racers ſcour it o'er the plain, 


With eager ſpeed, who firſt the goal ſhall gain. 3 


The artful ſhepherd here exerts his ſkill, 
The timorous, tender wheat-ear for to kill; 
Here in the turf cuts up a Roman T, 
Which he inverts, and makes a cavity; 


Where he hangs noozes, made of ſlipp*ry hair: 3 
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Thus, every ſeaſon for thoſe birds prepare, 

When fleeting clouds, with dark'ning ſhades 
appear, 

They take the trap, ſeeking for ſhelter there, 

T' eſcape the ſhower, they are taken in the ſnare; 

Of ſuch a feint, brave Britons, ſtill beware 

When thouſands thus become their heedleſs prey; 

To Tunbridge-Wells they quickly them convey ; 

A fine return well worth the ſhepherd's care, 

A fine repaſt fit to regale the fair ; 

They weaken'd nature kindly vivify, 

And waſted ſpirits friendly will ſupply ; 

Correct the juices, and enrich the blood, 

And by nice palates, deem'd delicious food, 


Near on the Eaſt there lies a grateful ſoil, 
Which well rewards the tiller's care and toll ; 
Fair ſmiling meads, were once a briny flood, 
Fine glad'ning fields where a fair city ſtood ; 
Eaſtbourne, 
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X Eaſtbourne now call'd, whilome Anderida, 5 
Here's ſcarce one mark remains where the old 


The footſteps dim, the hiſtory dark to trace, 
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But mouldering time the hardeſt flints decay, 


rains lay. J 


Sea-downs, and weald, concur that its the place: 
Thus names of men, like places, have their lot, 


As Burton is, Wilſon will be forgot; 
Each in their turn, flouriſh'd a time now gone, 
To be ſucceeded by great W1iLMINGTON, 


W But not to trifle with ſo old a tale, 


Hear what will more the reader's ear regale; 
1 his fertile place in plenty doth produce, 
All the ſubſtantials fit for human ule ; 


| Fowl, fiſh, and fruit, the ſeaſon ſtill ſapply 


Their luxury, not want, to gratify ; 

What ſtill adds luftre to this ancient place, 

And gives a ſanction with a double grace; 

A noble peer by his own merit rais'd, 

Whoſe early parts were in the ſenate prais'd ; 

A filial branch of the Nox THAMPTON line, 
Great as the ſtem, and does more ſplendid thine; 
With ſteady hand ſtill holds an even ſcale, 
Between two powers, that neither may prevail: 
Happy that pcer, were ſuch a precedent, 


Thrice happy peer, who both ſides can content! 
In 
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In this high truſt, with honour fills the place, 
And adds a grandeur to the Coro race: 
Envy fits filent at his ſacred name, 

Juſtice records it in the rolls of fame ; 
Princes and Peers will ſtrive to make it room, 
To be rever'd thro” ages yet to come; 

Thro' future times here will be thought upon, 
The learn'd, the juſt, puiſſant WILMINGTON. 


As the reader will now perhaps be as 


much (if not more) tired of the poetry, than 
the deſcriptive account, the latter will be 
renewed, Turning on the right, therefore, 
on the top of the cliffs over the fine downs 
already deſcribed, as near the fide as ſafety 
ſhall dittate ; diſmounting on the laſt riſing 
ground going up to Beachy-Head, the 
ſight downwards is very aweful, and in many 
views romantic and entertaining, and won- 
derfully pleaſing: At a point of land on 
paſſing the Head, is the fineſt coup de Vocil 
in all Suſſex, or perhaps in England; look- 
ing down on Eaſt and South Bourne, over 
the Bay to Haſtings; on the right hand, 
the main ocean, and turning backwards, ſce 

Scaford, 
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Seaford, Brighton, and the ſea coaſt, to the 
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ed very plainly : and to the left-hand the 
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Iſle of Wight, which may be diſtinguiſh- 


Downs, intermixed with villages, corn- 
helds, &c. deſcend to the village of 


N ND 


conſiſts of a few ſcattered houſes, in- 
habited by farmers on the brow of a hill; 
paſs through a pleaſant ſhady lane to 
Lord George Cavendiſh's Houſe ; and allo 
a pretty building inhabited by his ſteward ; 
or, by another road on the right, to the 
Wiſh Houſes, near the Wiſh Bank; or 
over the Links to Eaſt-Bourne, a molt de- 
lightful ride. | 

Seaford being one of the Cinque Ports, it 
being alſo a pleaſant ride, aſcend the downs 
either by a road Lord George has gene- 
rouſly made for the good of the public, or 


by that ont of Eaſt-Bourne. After having 


gone near three miles, the village of Eaſt. 
Dean looks very pretty at a diſtance, parti- 
C cularly 
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cularly the houſe and grounds of Mr. Dip- 
pery. ® 


EAST-DE A N, 


Was the eſtate of William de Eching- 
ham, 23d Edw. I. who then procurcd a 


charter of free warren for it, of that prince, 
and ſeveral other manors of his in this | 


county; form whence you aſcend a hill, 
through a ſhady lane, to Friſton Church ; 
which is a land and ſea mark, being on 
an immenſe eminence. | 

On the right-hand, a fine encloſed wood, 
and a remarkable fine ſpring of water, for 
the height of ſituation ; large buildings in 
the bottom. After which paſs by Weſt- 
Dean, on the right-hand in a valley, con- 
ſifting of a large farm, and church; paſs 
over a cauſeway to Excete or Excete Bridge, 
ſimilar to the Dykes in Holland, between 


two ſeas in appearance; indeed on the | 


left, it is the main occean; being 
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It is ſaid, the Dutch offered one million of 
pounds ſterling for this place, or for the 
liberty of anchoring here; but good policy 
refuſed the offer; as they would have in- 
terfered with our trade, and navigation. 
Paſs by the pleaſant ſpot of Sutton, a good 
habitable houſe belonging to Mr. Harriſon, to 


SE: AF: ORD; 


the approach to which rather plea- 
fant, being ſurrounded by corn-fields ; 
a narrow paſſage arched over with trees, 
through which a romantic view of the 
ſea: four ſtreets meet in the centre of 
the town, ſituated within a quarter of a 
mile from the ſea; there are ſome tolerable 
good buildings, many of which are let in 

-::- hs the 


* Cuckmere Haven, a pretty good harbour at the 


mouth of the river, that running from the bottom of 
Crowberry Hill, pafſeth by Haylſham, and empties 
itſelf into the ſea, between Sutton and Excete, an 
hamlet of Eaſt-Dean Pariſh, 
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C002 
the bathing ſeaſon to viſitors ; but the town- © 2 
houſe is an indifferent building, a large l 
and handſome church, pleaſantly ſituated. 4 | 
Near the town, on the beach, is a good | 
battery and houſe ; alſo a noble large build- 
ing, called Corſica-Hall, belonging to Mr. . 
Harben, of Lewes; and brought between 
three and four miles beyond Lewes by 4 
water, and rebuilt in the ſame form and 
ſtyle; a large plantation and walks ſur— 4 
round it; agreeable walk to Seaford or Sef- 
ford; which lies two miles W. of Weſt- 
Dean, the Lordſhip of John Earl of War- 7 
ren and Surrey, who having no iſſue by 
his wife, made over, by a ſpecial grant, 
all bis inheritance to King Edward II. and 
among other great eſtates in this and other | 
counties, this manor of Seaford: In re- 
compence for which ſettlement, the king 
aſſigned him for his life, the caſtles of Co- 
ingſburgh, Sandale, and manors of Wake 
field and Halifax, &c. in Yorkſhire. He 
enjoyed the whole for his life, and at his 
death, which happened 21ſt Edward III. 

they 
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they all went to the crown except ſome few, 


o which by conſent of King Edward 1I. had 


been re-granted to him, with remainder to 
his natural ſon, by Maude de Nereford, John 
de Warren, and his heirs-male, &c. But 


this manor ſeems to have continued in the 


crown; for in 42 Edward III. we find 
Michael Lord Poynings, died poſſeſſed of it, 
and then we ſuppole it returned to the crown, 
and was given to Richard Fitz-Alan, Earl 
of Arundel, who having forfeited it (as he 
was accuſed) by treaſon to the crown, Rich- 
ard II. on account of divers great ſervices 
done by him, conferred upon Thomas de 
Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham, this and di— 
vers other great eſtates, and ſoon after cre- 
ated him Duke of Norfolk. This town 1s 
in the liberty of the Cinque Ports; and 
though it be but a ſmall fiſhing town, is built 
of ſtone and ſlate, and defended with a con- 


venient fort. It enjoyed the privilege of 


ſending burgeſſes to parliament very early, 
26 Edward I. to 21 Richard II. ſeven elec- 
tions, but is was diſcontinued from that time 
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to the reign of K. Edward IV. when it 1 
was again reſtored, as it now remains. 3 
This town had an ancient hoſpital, dedi- 
cated to St, James. 


BLAGCHI1IN-ILUN; 


Or Blechinton, the Lordſhip of Thomas 
Lord de la Warr, who died poſſeſſed of 


it upon Eaſter-day, 6 Hen. IV. leaving Tho. 
mas his fon and heir. He was with 
victorious King Henry V. in France, 
in the third year of his reign, and died 
the fame year, poſſeſſed of this manor, 
and ſeveral others in this county; leave 
ing them to Reginald his ſon and heir, 
who had ſummons to parliament as Lord 
de la Warr, from 5 Hen. VI. to the 28th 
of that King's reign. He died Auguſt 27th 


of the next year, ſeiſed of this Lordſhip | 


and other great eſtates, which he left to his 
ſon Richard. He was a ſtout aſſerter of the 
Lancaſtrian title; and when king Edw. IV. 
came to the throne, left the kingdom, and 


lived 


{8 


; 3 lived in exile; till in Boſworth field, Henry 
Duke of Lancaſter, then made King 
1. Henry VII. got on the throne by his victory 
over King Richard III. when he returned 


home, obtained his own eſtate and honour, 
and many lordſhips of John Duke of Nor- 
folk attained. 

Another fine ſpot, called 


POINT PLEASANT, 


near which was formerly a ſmall caſtle 
bounded by the cliff on the ſouth; its figure 
almoſt ſemicircular, the trench and rampart 
large, incloſing twelve acres, and from 
whence may be ſeen the Iſte of Wight, 
Lewes, Brighton, &c. and cliffs to Beachy- 
Head, 

Here 1s a fine bay, which reaches from 
Newhaven cliffs, to thoſe of Seaford ; where 
there is good anchorage ground, for ſhips of 


any burthen. From hence you go by Blach- 
inton battery, under riſing grounds, by 


Biſhopſtone, belonging to the Pelhams, 
and of which an account will be given 
C4 on 
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( 36 ) 
on return. Paſs on the left, a large build- 
ing, uſed as a corn: mill, and which is“ 
ſupplied by an inlet of water from the 
river Ouſe, to a bridge lately built over 
that river; a limb of the ſea, noted for 
its being a ſafe and good harbour for veſſels 
of conſiderable burthen, which go up above 
this bridge, where there is a dock-yard, and 
where frigates have been and may be built. 
This river runs up about Lewes, a port from 
which timber, corn, and other articles, the 
produce of a great part of the county, are ex- 
ported; and all ſorts of merchandizes for the 
uſe of the inhabitants thereof, are imported. | 
Articles of trade are conveyed up this river 
in barges, about ten miles thro' a moſt fer- 
tile country, and a track of four thouſand 
acres of marſh land, interſpers'd with vil- 
lages on each fide of the river, of which, 
and Lewes, there is a moſt pleaſing proſpett 
from the cuſtom-houſe and warehouſes, and 
many parts of the town, particularly from 
the churchyard, where it may be agreeable 


to walk to; as by ſo doing, will be ſeen the 
whole 
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whole of the town, which conſiſts chiefly of 
one long ſtreet, in which a very few toler- 
able buildings, ſave one pleaſantly ſituated ; 
belongs to Mr. Humphry. 

On the point of the hill, which overlooks 
the harbour's mouth, 1s a fortification which 
is called the caſtle; its banks are very high, 
the ſhape near half oval, containing about 
ſix acres now, tho' formerly more, as the 
cliff moulders away, and falls into the ſea. 

To this place an agreeable walk on the 
walls, or thro” the fields; and from hence is 


a good view of the country and ſea, to Sea- 
ford and cliffs. 


NN. 


Situate at the mouth of the river Ouſe; 
but now the name of the river is almoſt 
quite forgot, The town is ſmall, inhabited 
chiefly by maritime people, having a 
key on the eaſt fide of it, where ſhips may 
ride ſecure in foul weather; here are ſome- 
times a pretty many ſmall veſſels, which 


bring coals, deals, and other merchandizes 
C5 for 
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for Lewes, which lies about eight miles eaſt- 
ward of this town, and load from thence 
with corn, timber, tan, &c. Some ſmall 
veſſels are alſo built here, and it would be a 
place of conſiderable trade, in caſe they had 
a better harbour; but now it is ſo ſmall, that 
a veſſel of about fifty or fixty ton loaded, 
dare not venture into it. Lewes ſtand upon 
the ſame river, about ſeven miles up. 

This river waters the Rape of Lewes, 
ſpreading into divers branches on the north 
ſide of the Rape, one of them riſing in St. 
Leonard's foreſt, and the other out of the 
foreſt of Worth, beſides ſeveral other little 
rivulets, which uniting with another branch 
that comes out of Pevenſey Rape, make a 
large torrent at Iffield, ſo goes on to Lewes, 
and falls into the ſea at Newhaven, where it 
makes a ſafe and good harbour for ſhips in 
foul weather. We have no account of 
any particular fort of fiſh that this river 
is famous for, and leave it in common with 
the reſt; but it is well ſtored with fiſh of 
all kinds. 

Having 
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Having ſeen every thing worthy obſerva» 
tion, and as novelty is pleaſing in moſt things, 
yet in travelling it is particularly ſo, elſe it 
would not be ſo much practiſed; therefore 
after (on the return) riding about a mile, at 
a ſmall grove, take the left path up the hill, 
from the top of which 1s a moſt enchanting 
view of lea and country, Biſhopſtone on the 
left, to which deſcend gradually. 


B:I.S-H: Q-F-S-F ONE, 


a very {mall village indeed; but for the com- 


pany and entertainment formerly reſorted - 


to by the firſt, and indeed all the families in 
this county, to viſit the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
of the Pelham family, and firſt made a baron 
by King William; a man whole hoſpitali— 
ty and benevolence, as well as religious 
principles, are univerſally acknowledged ; 
but as to his political character, as it has no 
immediate reference to this ſubject, (any 
further than his conſtant ſervice in the cabi— 
net, for about thirty-five years) will be a 
laſting and convincing proof of his abilities; 
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for like that great ſtateſman Cardinal Fleu- 
ry, at the age of about ſeventy-five, he was 
called from his retirement to aſſiſt the cabi- 
net council, which, to ſerve his country, at 
the earneſt requeſt of the great Duke of 
Cumberland, he undertook, as a true whig | 
and friend to the preſent family and govern- | 
ment. | 
The houſe is ſtrong and well built, not 
large, but has ſeveral good rooms, in which | 
are many fine pictures of the royal, as well | 
as of that noble family; painted by the 


firſt maſters, and is now the eſtate of Lord 


Pelham. 

The gardens, woods, and ſhrubberies, are 
{mall, but well laid out ; from them and the 
houſe, are many good views of the ſea, and 
adjacent country. 

By aſcending the hill, and going over the 
downs, there 1s a continuance of the ſame 
fine and extenſive proſpett to Excete-bridge ; 
leaving Seaford, Blachington, and Sutton 
on the right. 


EXCETE 


3 


EX CET E or EX CE TES; 


The manor and demeſne of William 
Lord Echingham, who procured a char- 
ter of free warren for it, and ſome 
other of his eſtates in this county, 23 
Edward I.—W ho was his heir we know not, 
but find it in the poſſeſſion of Lord Weſt, 
29 Henry VI. who left it with other great 
© eſtates to his ſon and heir Richard Lord 
Weſt and his heirs. 

Over the cauſeway, and turn to the left 
to 


WEST-DIK AN; 


which was the eſtate of Giles Lord Badleſ- 

mere, 12 Edward I. who then died poſſeſſed 
of it, and gave it to his daughter Maude, 
who was at that time wife of John de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford. — She out-hved her Earl, 
and bad the inheritance. 

And through a fine valley of corn fields, 
to Friſton, a large pile of buildings, the 
eſtate of William Lord Echingham, ſo pri- 
vileged 
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vileged as Excete, but now inhabited by 
Mr. Alfrey, a very good and honeſt wine- 
merchant: up a hill leads to another long 
vallcy, up a riſing ground to the hand-poſt 
at the top of the hill, going down to 
Eaſt-Bourne. In the valley there is a 
building erected for the purpoſe of raiſing 
water for the uſe of the ſheep, cattle, and 
other purpoſes on the downs. 

Deſcend to Eaſt or South Bourne, the contra- 
ry way to the departure, by which will be had 
an opportunity of both views of ſea and 
land, which indeed are equally beautiful, 
for the variety of villages, wood, and rich- 
neſs of country, and bounded by the ſea, 
quite away to Haſtings. 


FEV ENSEYTY CAS ET-L 


Turning my face unto. the morning light, 
An antique pile“ ſalutes my roving fight ; 
Whether of Roman, or of later date, 
Remains a ſecret, which the learn'd debate. 
Once a fair port enrich'd the fam'd abode, 
But herds now graze where royal navies rode: 


For 


* Pevenſey Caſtle. 
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For like ambitious princes, earth and main, 

Contending make each other's loſs their gain. 

Here with his powers, the haughty Norman came, 

Conqueſt his view, the diadem his claim; 

The will of Edward his pretended right, 

But his beſt title was ſucceſsful might ; 

Scarce ſtood his ſoldiers on the promis'd land, 

But their great leader, by a bold command, 

Aiming a deſperate courage to inſpire, 

Bid them look back, and ſee his feet on fire; 

Shew'd them their hopes in victory alone, 

And that his lot muſt be the grave or throne. 

By eaſy: marches to the + town he came, 

Which from the Daniſh pirate takes its name. 
(Firſt of thoſe ſiſter 5 Ports, who ſince aroſe, 
he nation's guard againſt invaaing foes ; 

Whoſe naval ſervices in ages paſt, 

Kings paid with honours, which ſhall ever laſt.) 

Harold, whoſe ſword yet reek'd with N orway's 

gore, | 

Crown'd with freſh laurels, pluck'd from Hum - 

ber's ſhore; 

Found here the other rival of his fame, 

The ſame his cauſe, he hop'd th” event the ſame ; 

Bloody the ſtrife, nor ſmall the victor's gain, 

They fight a crown to guard or to obtain, 


But 


+ Haſtings, 1 Cinque Ports. 
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But Heaven and Fate determin'd near this place, 

Toend the glories of the Saxon race ; S 

Still the proud ruins of the & abbey tell, 4 

Where William conquer'd, and where Harold 5 
fell. £ 

This fabric on the ſpot the victor built, 

T' appeaſe juſt Heaven for blood unjuſtly ſpilt ; 

But may his piety this offering claim ? 

Or did it ſpring from love of worldly fame; 

Since the ſame work that ſhould his guilt atone, 

A trophy ſtands to make his glory known ? 

Oh vanity ! can the ſame deed be thought, 

Impious and brave, an honour and a fault! 

Or by our gifts, can Heaven's eternal will, 

Like judges brib'd, be taught to wink at ill? 

Oh ! ignorance of thoſe deluded times, 

That thought ſaints? prayers could expiate ſinners 
crimes ! 


To this place, a fine road, being on a 
hard gravel on the ſea beach; having 
on the left, a pleaſing view of downs, vil- 
lages and copies of groves, and through 
ſome pleaſant ſhady lanes to rich marſhes. 

On the weſtward, is the village of Weſt- 

ham 
$ Battle Abbey. 
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ham; only one ſtraight ſtreet of indifferent 
built houſes; but the church is large and 
handſome, with three altars, anſwerable to 
the grandeur and magnificence of thoſe 
noble Lords Pelham and Aſhburnham. 

This caſtle is an object worthy of obſer- 
vation, from its great antiquity and preſent 
{tate, having been a venerable ſtructure. 

It was called by the Britons Caer Perſa- 
uelcoit, and by others Pevenſel, where it is 
ſaid, William Duke of Normandy landed 
with nine hundred fail of ſhips, for the con- 
queſt of England; and tho' authors differ 
about the originality of the building, yet 
there is the greateſt reaſon to believe it was 
built about the time of Julius Cæſar, from the 
number of regular ſtrata of Roman bricks, 
taken out of a Roman fortreſs, and near 
which place, it is ſaid he was the firſt who 
leaped from his ſhip on the ſhore of Britain; 
tho' ſome ſay it was built by William the Con- 
queror, and given by Henry IV. to the 
Pelham family for their loyalty and valour ; 
others ſay it was granted by William the 
Conquerar 
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vendiſh. 


This caſtle is ſaid to have been built of 
rocks, taken out of the fields between the 
round-houſe and Wiſh, at the ſea-fide, Eaſt- 


Bourne, where large pits now remain, the 
rocks of which bear the reſemblance. 


There was once a harbour, but now def. | 


troyed by the ſea, tho' a deep piece of water 
comes up to the town; over which 1s a 
ftone-bridge, and has communication with 
the country. 


RIVER ar PEVENSEY. 


This river, tho' nameleſs, waters Pe- 
venſey Rape, and riſing at the foot of 
Crowberry-hill, is augmented with ſeveral 
ſmaller ſtreams, which uniting near Hayl- 
ſham, paſs in a full but winding current 
to the Engliſh channel, where it makes an 
haven, call'd Creekmere Haven. Pevenſey, 
two or three miles up the ſtream, was arr 


clently | 


Conqueror to the Earl of Portland, and L 
purchaſed of him by the Earl of Wilmington, 
and now the property of Lord George Ca- 
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ciently a good haven; but now the river is 
ſo much ſtopped up by the ſand caſt in by 
the ſea, that no ſhip can come up to it, and 
ſo it is acceſſible only by boats, as Haylſham 


is. 


The ſchoolmaſter at Pevenſey is a proper 
perſon to deſcribe the particulars of this 
noble caſtle and country; but leſt it ſhould 
not be in his power to do ſo, or it may not 
be agreeable to have ſuch kind of informa- 


tion, that deſcription is here given. 


This caſtle ſtands on a good deal of ground, 
nearly half as much as Dover; the keep 
is an irregular polygon, or hexagon, flanked 
by round towers, the entrance on the weſt 
ide over a bridge, the keep is ſurrounded 
by a ditch on the eaſt, and all ſides but 
the caſt; likewiſe with an outer wall on 
all but the eaſt fide.—In the walls are ſeve- 
ral ſtrata of tiles or Britiſh bricks. From 
Pevenſey is a view of Hurſtmounteux, dif- 
tant about five miles. Behind the King's 
Head 1s a ruin'd building, built chapel- 
taſhion. 

There 
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There are two entrances, one at Peven. 
ſey on the eaſt, the other at Weſtham on 4 
the welt, diſtance about forty rod, and from 
the inner gate of caſtle at Weſtham, on to 
the wall, on Pevenley fide, about twenty-five 
rod. The circumference of the inner caſtle 
{ſeventy-five rod, and of the outer caſtle or 
walls 250 rods. 

The inſide of the inner caſtle conſiſts| 
principally of ſix compleat arches in large 
towers, or baſtions, of which there are two 
much larger than the others, which are ſup-Þ 
poſed to have been the kitchen and refectory, . 
or eating- room, from the ſize of the chim- | 
Nies and the door ways. The diameter of 
theſe towers is about twelve feet, the diſ-F 
tance about ten rod. A compleat mote 
round. | 

The Biſhop of Bayonne and his forces, 
ſuſtained a fix weeks' ſiege, and for want! 
of proviſions were obliged to ſurrender} 
to William II. At this time ſo much of 
Pevenley is ſtanding, that perhaps it is the 

greatelt 
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= greateſt and moſt entire remains of Roman 
building in Great-Britain. 


The Rape is bounded on the eaſt by the 
Rape of Haſtings, on the South with the 
Engliſh Channel, on the weſt by the Rape 
of Lewes, and on the north by part of 
Kent. It contains in it theſe hundreds, viz. 
Alſiſton, Danehill, Horſted, Danehill-Shef- 
field, Dill, Eaſtbourne, Eaſt-Grinſtead, Flex- 
borough, Foxfield-Kings ; Hartfield, Isfield; 


| Linfield, Longbridge, Ringemer, Rother- 


held, Ruſhmonden, Sheplake, and Willing- 
ton; of theſe Hundreds we have no parti- 
cular account, ſave that we find the Hundred 
of Sheplake to have been the fee of Robert 
de Verre, Earl of Oxford, 33 Edw. III. 
As to the whole Rape, we ſuppole the fee to 
be at this time in the Crown, and the go- 
vernment to be in the Sheriff and his of- 
ficers. 

Pevenſey, called by the Saxons Peopen- 
rea, by the Normans Pevenſell, and now 
commonly Pemſey; we ſet it in the firſt 
place, becauſe we conceive when it gave the 

| name 
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name of the Rape to it, it was the chief 
town, though no market town, ſo far as we 
can diſcover. It was certainly of old a | 
famous place for ſhipping, for it is reckoned 
one of the ſeaports which Godwin Ear! 
of Kent ravaged in Edward the Contel-. 
lor's time, and took away many ſhips ; but 
now it is only acceſſible by ſmall boats, which 
crowd up a rill to it. What 1s ſpoke me- 
morable of it in our hiſtorians, we ſhall 
ſet down in the order of time in which it 
happened, viz; in 1049, Suane Earl of Ox- 
ford, Glouceſter, Hereford, Somerſet, and 
Berks, ſon of Godwin, Earl of Kent, being 
forced to fly into Denmark, becauſe he had 
inveigled Edgiva, Abbeſs of Leominſter, out 
of her houſe, with an intent to marry her, 
contrary to the laws of thoſe times, return- 
ed with eight ſhips, and landed at this town, 
where having obtained his couſin Beorn to 
mediate for him to the King, upon his pro- 
miſe that for the future he would become a 
faithful ſubjett ; he took Beorn into his ſhip, 
to carry him to the King, who was then at 
Sand- 
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Sandwich, under pretence of making his 
peace ; but Suane having thus got hun into 
his power, carried him to Dort, in Holland, 
where he inhumanly murdered him, and caſt 
his body into a deep ditch, covering it with 
mud. Aldred, Biſhop of Wincheſter, ob— 
tained his pardon for alluring Edgiva; but 
his conſcience could not pardon his treache- 
rous cruelty in murdering Beorn his kinſman, 
until he underwent the penance of going to 
Jeruſalem barefoot, in which journey he 
got ſo much cold, that he died thereof at Li- 
cla in his return home. 

Upon the death of Edward the Confeſſor, 
the crown of England was thought to be— 
long either to Edgar Etheling, or William 
Duke of Normandy ; but Harold Earl of 
Kent being then a leading man in the Eng- 
liſn council, and very powerful, perſuaded 
the nobles, that delays would be of very 
ill conſequence, and ſo got himſelf elected 
and crowned King. Of the competitors 
the Duke of Normandy only was able to 
diſpute the right, and accordingly having 
gotten 
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gotten Pope Alexander's approbation, and ; 
a good army, he paſſed in goo ſhips, and 
landed them at this town, from whence, 
marching higher into the country, he came 
to a battle with Harold, whom having ſlain, 
fighting valiantly, the Norman poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of the throne, which deſcended to his 
poſterity. 

King William, ſurnamed the Conqueror 
being ſettled on the throne, gave this towr 
to Robert Earl of Morton in Normany, 
his brother by the mother's fide, and made 
him Earl of Cornwall, which he enjoyed 
with divers other honours during that King's 
reign; but in the reign of William Rufus 
he took part with his brother Odo, Earl o 
Kent, in an inſurrection upon account of 
Robert Carthoſe, and held 'out this caſtle 
againſt that king; but as ſoon as the King“ 
army came to beſiege it, he ſurrendered it 
up to the King, and made his peace, He 
was a very devout perſon after the mode o 
thoſe times; and beſides what he did for 
other monaſteries gave to the Abbey © 
Greiſtein 
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Greiſtein in Normandy, the houſe of one 
Angeler in this town, and granted to them 
in his foreſt of Pevenſel, paunage, herb- 
age, with timber, for repair of their churches 
and houſes, and fuel for fire. When he 
died, we know not ; but are certain that his 
heir and ſucceſſor, was William Earl of 
Moreton and Cornwall; he was a man of 
a malicious and arrogant ſpirit; and becauſe 
King Henry did not gratify his unreaſon- 
able defires in yielding to him the earldom 
of Kent, he joined with Robert de Beleſme 
Earl of Shrewſbury, and ſtirred up a rebel- 
lion againſt him, which ſo provoked the 
King, that he ſeized upon all his poſſeſſions, 
razed all his caſtle to the ground, and ba- 
niſhed him the realm. 

King Henry being thus poſſeſſed of this 
town and caſtle, gave them. to Gilbert de 
Aquila, with all the lands thereunto be- 
longing, which were thereupon called the 
Honour of the Eagle, the caſtle being at 
the head of it, He was ſucceeded in this 
honour by Richer or Richard his ſon, who 
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proving rebellious in taking up arms againſt 
that King, to reſtore William, fon of Ro— 
bert Curthoſe, to his father's honour, his 
eſtate was alſo forfeited ; and this town and 
caſtle came again into the King's hands. 
But Richer, by the interceſſion of his uncle 
Petro, being reconcited to the King, vb- 
tained them again: yet, being of an un- 
quiet ſpirit, he engaged again in the ſame 
rebellion, and the King being repoſſeſſed 
of them, ſettled them upon Henry Fitz- 
Empreſs ; who after long wars with King 
Stephen, to recover his right, compounded 
for his ſucceſſion, and aſſigned this town and 
caſtle of Pevenſey, to William, ſon of King 
Stephen, who held them till Henry attained 
to the throne, by the name and title of 
King Henry the II.: in 4 Henry II. ſur- 
rendered them again to the King, upon con- 
dition that he ſhould have and enjoy by 
hereditary right, all the lands that were his 
father King Stephen's, before he was King 
of England. This honour being thus put 


into the King's hands, he reſtored them to 
Richard 


„ 


Richard de Aquila, whoſe poſterity ſome 
time enjoyed them quietly. 

In the reign of King Henry III. Gil- 
bert de Aquila the gd. held this honour ; 
and being a reſolute perſon, was guilty of 
many diſorders, and among others paſſed 
into Normandy without the King's leave, 
which was a crime ſo great at that time, 
that he forfeited all his eſtates for it; and 
this honour being thus in the King's hands, 
was granted by him reg. 19, to Gilbert 
Marſhall Earl of Pembroke, during plea- 
ſure; we ſuppoſe, becauſe the ſame King, 
reg. 25, beſtowed it on Peter de Savoy, his 
Queen's uncle, for his better ſupport, on the 
lame terms: though afterwards he gave 
him the inheritance, together with the 
caſtle and all the appurtenances ; yet, after- 
wards the ſame King, reg. 53, gave the 
whole honour to Prince Edward, and his 
heirs, Kings of England, ſo that it ſhould 
never be ſevered from the crown. Yet, 


when John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, 
and fourth ſon of King Edward the III. 
D 2 


married 
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married Conſtance ſole daughter and heir 
of Don Pedro, King of Caſtile, in whoſe 
right he aſſumed the title of King of Caſtile ; 
he, upon ſurrendering his earldom of Rich- 
mond, and all caſtles and lands thereunto 
belonging, had a grant of the general tail 
of the caſtle, and leucate of Pevenſey: alſo 
of the free chapel within the ſaid caſtle; 
which upon his death returned to the crown, 
by the acceſſion of his ſon and heir Henry 
IV. who ſucceeded King Richard the II. 
Joon after his father's death. But now there 
are no remains of the caſtle, bat ſomething 
of the old walls. Some part of this honour 
of the Eagle, King Henry IV. gave to the 
family of the Pelhams, for their loyalty and 
valour, which they ſtill enjoy. 

By 10 Edw. II. liberty was granted to 
Robert de Saſſy, and Oliva his wife, to 
incloſe as much of Pevenſey Marſh as 
was then oyerflowed, and in the occupa- 
tion of no man, and to hold it of the 
ſaid King and his heirs, during their 
lives, for a pair of gilt ſpurs; to be 
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Day, which demand was afterwards ſuper- 
feded by his order. 
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Martyrs who ſuffered at Pevenſey. 


John Hart, Thomas Ravenſdale, anda ſhoe- 
maker and a currier, (of which two laſt we 
have not their names,) were all burnt toge- 
gether in Pevenſey Rape in one fire : of 
theſe it is remarkable, that being at the 
ſtake, and ready to be put into the fire, they 
chearfully and joyfully yielded up their 
lives for the teſtimony of the goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt. They ſuffered September the 14th, 
1550. | 

Andrew Borde, in Latin Andreas Per- 
foratus, as he wrote himſelf, was a native 
of this town ; he was educated at Wickham's 
fchool and at Oxford; but before he took any 
degree, entered himſelf among the Carthu- 
ſians at or near London, but was ſoon weary 
of their ſeverity, and returning to the Uni- 
verſity, applied himſelf to phyſic a while, 
and then travelled almoſt through all 
D 3 Chriſtendom, 
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Chiſtendom, and ſome parts of Africa. Be- 
ing come to England, he prattiſed phyfic a 
little time at Wincheſter, and then went 
into France, where he commenced doctor 
of phyſic at Montpelier, and being incor- 
porated in the ſame degree at Oxford, lived 
in this place, and afterwards at Wincheſter 
as a phyſician; yet not wholly forgetting 
his religious profeſſion, he drank water three 
times a week, wore ſackcloth, and every 
night hung his burial ſheet at his beds-feet. 
He profeſſed celibacy, and wrote againſt 
ſuch prieſts and monks as married after the 
monaſteries were diflolved. Biſhop Poynet 
accules him of fornication with three women; 
but others contend they were only patients : 
be that as it will, he muſt be acknowledged 
a learned man, a good poet, and an excel- 
lent phyſician, and as ſuch was phyſician to 
King Henry VIII. and a member of the 
College of Phyſicians, London. He wrote 
ſeveral books, as well in phyſic as a breviary 
and dictary to health, of prognoſticks and 
urines, as in other matters; an introduction 

tO 
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to knowledge, and an hiſtory of all the re- 
gions and countries in the world; beſides 
ſome for diverſion and mirth, as the tale of 
the Men of Gotham, and Milner and Abing- 
ton, He died a priſoner in the Fleet, 
April 1549; yet 'tis probable not for debt, 
becauſe he left in his will, two houſes at 
Lynn in Norfolk, and his goods, and chat- 
tels in his houſe, at Wincheſter, to one 
Richard Matthew, whom he conſtituted his 
heir, without any mention of kindred at all. 
Before we quit Pevenſey, it may not be 
unentertaining to inſert the following anec- 
dote. At a quarter ſeſſions ſome years back, 
a man was brought to the bar, charged with 
ſtealing a pair of buckſkin breeches, which 
charge being fully proved, he was found 
guilty by the jury; but when the court were 
informed that the offence was a capital one, 
and that they muſt proceed to paſs ſentence, 
they were ſo much alarmed, that they wiſh- 
ed to reverſe the verdict, and give a freſh 
one, in ſuch words as to make the conſe- 
quence leſs than death; they therefore ad- 
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zourned the court, and diſpatched a meſſen- 
ger to Thomas Willard, Eſq. of Eaſt- 
bourne, the then town-clerk, (whoſe deputy 
was on that day attending) to beg his opi- 
nion whether it was poſlible to reverſe the 
preſent verdict, and receive a freſh one, to- 
gether with his inſtructions how to proceed. 
It happened that Lord Wilmington, to 
whom this place at that time belonged, with 
the then Chief Baron of the Exchequer, were 
at dinner with Mr. Willard, when this curi- 
ous application arrived, to whom Mr, W, 
having reported the contents, the Chief 
Baron jocoſely ſaid, Infirutt them to re- 
verſe the preſent verditt, and bring it in 
e Manſlaughter,” to which Lord Wilming- 
ton conſenting, Mr. W. adviſed according- 
ly, and a new verdict to that effect was 
abſolutely the conſequence. 

From hence over a fine gravelly road 
through the marſhes well covered with 
fine oxen and ſheep, paſs through the village 
of Wartling, prettily ſituate on a hill, to 

Hurſt-Mounceux, Hurſt or Herſt, the lord- 

ſhip 
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ſhip and eſtate of Godwin Earl of Kent, as 
appears by the Conqueror's ſurvey, call- 
ed Domeſday book: he left ſeveral ſons, 


of which King Harold, who loſt the crown 
to the Conqueror, was the eldeſt, and loſt 


his eſtates with his life at Lewes in this coun- 


ty. It is probable, it was given by the Con- 
queror to William de Warren, not only his 
kinſman by blood, but one who valiantly 
fought for him againſt Harold, and much 


contributed to his victory; for John de 


Warren, Earl of Warren and: Surry, de- 
ſcended from him, procuring: a fair yearly 
for this place on the feaſt of St. Lawrence, 
Auguſt 10, 6 Edward II.: he afterwards 


ſettled it, with his other eſtates on the crown, 


as is ſhewn in Felpham.. 


HU RST MON CE Ux. 


A village ſituate among the woods, being 
from its woody ſituation called at firſt Here; 
tor the Saxons called a wood Hyr/t.. This 
place ſoon after the coming in of the Nor- 
mans was the ſeat of a family of gentlemen, 
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who took their name from the place, and 
were called De Herſt, for ſome ſucceſſions, 
till William the ſon of Walleran de Herſt, 
(for what reaſon is not known) took the name 
of Monceaux, in Hampſhire, in Henry II.'s 
time, which was at length for diſtinction's 
fake, annexed to the village itſelf, and ſo it 
hath been long called Herſt-Monceux ; 
from it's Lords. Male-ifſue failing in this fa- 
mily of Monceux, John de Fiennes of 
Old Court, in the adjoining pariſh of Wart- 
ling, married the female heir, who brought 
this manor and ſeveral other eſtates of her 
anceſtors into his family, and their heir 
Robert inherited them. Roger the great 
grandſon of John, made the manor-houſe 
here his ſeat, and obtained a licence of King 
Henry VI. to make a caſtle of it, and enlarge 
his park there with fix hundred acres of 
land, and left it at his death to his ſon Rich- 
ard de Fiennes, Fenes, or Fienes. 

| Theſe Fiennes are deſcended from Inge- 
bram de Fienes, who took to wife Sibil de 


Tyngrie, daughter and heir of Pharamuſe 
de 
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de Boloigne, who was deſcended of the Earls 
of Bologue, and nephew to Maude the wiſe 


of King Stephen. Richard de Fiennes 


above mentioned, being thus nobly deſcend- 
ed, was knighted and made Chamberlain to 
King Edw. IV. and having before married 
Joan, the daughter and ſole heir of Tho- 
mas Lord Dacre, was by reaſon thereof 
created by letters-patent, g7 Henry VI. 
accepted, declared and ſummoned to par- 
liament as a Baron of this realm, under the 
name and title of Lord Dacre: but this 
Lord did not enjoy her inheritance without 
diſturbance for ſome time; for Humphry 
Dacre, ſecond ſon of Thomas Lord Dacre, 
ſued this Lord for ſome part of her lands, 
and the honour itſelf; but King Edward 
IV. who was choſe honorary arbitrator be- 
tween them, having heard their feveral pleas, 
conferred the honour and eſtate to him the 
laid Richard, Joan his wife, and th« heirs of 
their bodies, lawfully begotten, becauſe ſhe 
was the next and right heir of Thomas Lord 
Dacre abovementioned; and ſo the family 
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of Fiennes continued Lords Dacres, as long 
as iſſue-male continued in their direct line, 
as we ſhall ſhew anon : Richard de Fiennes, 
the firſt Lord Dacres, having been made 
conſtable of the Tower, one of King Ed- 
ward IVth's privy council, and attended the 
parliament as a Baron from 38 Henry VI, 
to 22 Edward IV. departed this life 2 Rich- 
ard III. in poſſeſſion of this manor, and 
buried in the pariſh church there, dedicated 
to All Saints, as was Joan his wife, who died 
1 Henry VII. and were ſucceeded by their 
ſon and heir Thomas de Fiennes: He was 
a ſtout defender. of the Lancaſtrian title in 
King Henry VIIth's reign; both againſt 
the Corniſhmen and the Scots, and having 
been ſummoned to parliament from 11 Henry 
VII. to 21 Henry VIII. died in the ſame 
reign, and was buried in this pariſh church, 
on the north ſide of the high altar ; appoint- 
ing by his teſtament, that a tomb ſhould be 
made there for him, and the ſupulchre of 
our Lord placed thereon, with tapers of 
10 pound weight burning about it, and that 

an 
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an honeſt prieſt ſhould ſing for his ſoul, ſeven 
years, and to have yearly twelve marks ſter- 
ling for his ſalary, and to find bread for the 
ſacrament, wine and wax. This family of 
Fennys failed 36 Elizabeth, in the iſſue-male, 
and Margaret ſiſter of Gregory Fenys, mar- 
rying to Sampſon Leonard, Eſq. carried 
their eſtate and honour into his family, 
who thereupon became Lord Dacre; 
whoſe ſon Richard ſucceeded him, and died 
in this place. His grandſon Thomas was 
created Earl of Suſſex 26 Charles II. 

He lived there, and ornamented it with 
ſtucco-work, carved cieling, &c. and by 
will is now the property of the Rev. Mr. 
Hare. 

The ſoil of this place, for the chief part, 
is of a rich light mould, and may juſtly be 
allowed to be one of the beſt cultivated 
| ſpots in the county of Suſſex, and produces 
fine barley and other grain; and the marſh 
land in Pevenſey level, (belonging to the 
pariſh,) is rich paſturage for cattle, which has 
been greatly improved within theſe fifty or 
ſixty 
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ſixty years by draining. One Sir Roger 
Fiennes, treaſurer of the houſehold to 
Henry VI. had licence to embattle his ſeat 
here, which he rebuilt in a magnificent man- 
ner, as it now ſtands, which perhaps is one 
of the largeſt and firmeſt pieces of brick- 
work in the kingdom, for the time it has 
been built; a good view of which may be 
ſeen among Buck's Views of Caſtles, and a 
copy of it, in the deſcription of England and 
Wales, publiſhed by Newberry : there is a 
mote round it, which has been kept dry 
for many years, and the ſides planted with 
fruit trees ; but 1s eaſily filled, by the ponds 
above it. In the year 1773, it was pol- 
ſefled by Francis Hare Naylor, Eſq. 

The park ſurrounding this ſeat, is well 
ſtocked with beech, which have been eſ— 
teemed the largeſt and fineſt in the kingdom: 
adjoining to the park, ſtands a church, in 
which are ſome curious monuments of the 
Lords Dacres; particularly one, of Tho- 
mas Lord Dacre, who going out one night 


with other young folks, to take a deer out 
of 


„ 


of his neighbour Sir Nicholas Pelham's 


park, a fray enſued between the the park- 
keepers, and the party with which he was 
not, in which one of the keepers received 
an unfortunate blow, of which after ſome days 
he died : this was adjudged murder, and not 
only thoſe of that party, who were preſent 
in the fact, but alſo thole who were about, 
were equally guilty; and in conſequence, 
this Lord Dacre ſuffered death; and was 
much pitied from his excellent charatter, 
and being only twenty-four years of age; 
and the King's rigour much diſapproved, for 
not ſhewing mercy. But his great eſtate the 
courtiers gaped after, they were however 
diſappointed, being too ſtrongly entailed. 

Though the building is not ſo extenſive 
as Pevenſey, yet equally well worth ſeeing, 
and is in better preſervation, though gra- 
dually decreaſing, by being taken down for 
other buildings and repairs. 

It ſtands in the midſt of a large park well 
wooded with ſtately beech, and diverſified 


by hills and dales, and watered by clear 
pools, 
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pools, and a mote round it; a fine view 
over the levels to Pevenſey, ſea in front, 
and the ſouth: Downs riſe mountain-like on 
the weſt; a large hall on the north, a kit- 
chen, ſtair-caſe, a long gallery, and confiſts 
of a great number of noble apartments. 
The entrance grand on the ſouth, through 
the gateway in a ſpacious court, cluſtered 
round the caſtle encloſes three courts. At 
the end of the park is a very handſome mo- 
dern building, occupied by Mr. Hare, to 
whom this whole eftate, (which was: left by 
Mr. Naylor's will, to Hare Biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter,) now belongs. 

There 1s a very elegant dining parlour, 
a large bow, and two receſſes, lofty ceiling, 
ſome pretty good pictures: out of which 
into a handſome drawing-room, there is a 
very curious geometrical circular ſtair-caſe, 
lighted by a ſky-light. 

The village and church of Hurſtmoun- 
ceux, has a pretty effett from the houſe and 
grounds; from hence paſs through Bore- 


ham, to Lord Aſhburnham's grounds, which. 
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as well as his houſe and woods may be worth 
ſceing, in the road to Battle. Pleaſant 
rides in the woods and walks in the gar- 
den, which are well ſtocked with curious 
plants. A large piece of water, with a 
bridge over it, at the ſeat of the Earl of 
Aſhburnham, prettily fituated in a ſheltered 
bottom, and in a beautiful park, well wood- 
ed and watered, having a fine hanging 
wood in front; 1s well furmſhed, and ſome 
very fine pictures. The church is behind 
the houſe, and in it are monuments for 
Sir William Aſhburnham and his lady, 
daughter of Lord Butler, of Herts; firſt 
married to the Earl of Marlborough, who 
left her a widow, young, rich and beauti- 
ſul. The inſcription written by Sir William, 
ſays, ſhe was a great lover of, and bleſſing 
to his family. He acknowledges it with the 
greateſt gratitude, and recommends her me- 
mory to be cheriſhed by them. Both their 
figures are whole lengths, in white mar» 
ble; her's recumbent leaning on her hand; 
his, kneeling in a looſe gown and great 
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flowing wig. There is another monument 
for his elder brother, and his two wives, 
whoſe figures in white marble are recum— 
bent; he, placed between them in armour, 
one of them in a winding ſheet, the other 
in a baroneſs' robe. The inſcription men— 
tions, that his father through good-nature to 
his friends, was obliged to ſell this place, 
(in his family long before the Conqueſt) 
and all the eſtates he had, not leaving to his 
wife and ſix children the leaſt ſubſtance, 
which is not mentioned to the diſadvan- 
tage of his memory; but to give God praiſe, 
who ſo ſuddenly provided for his wife and 
children ; that, within two years after his 
death, there was not one but was in a con- 
dition rather to help others than want ſup- 
port. His firſt wife made the firſt ſtep to- 
ward the recovery of ſome part of his inhe- 
ritance, ſelling her whole eſtate to lay out 
the money in this place. —He built this 
church.—This Mr. Aſhburnham contrived 
the eſcape of Charles I. from Hampton- 
Court, 
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In the church adjoining the houſe, are 


preſerved in a cheſt and may be ſeen, the 


ſhirt, drawers, (and watch, which he gave to 
Mr. Aſhburnham,) which King Charles had 
on when he was beheaded,and the ſheet which 


| was thrown over him after the execution. 
In the church is the family vault, which 


for its capaciouſneſs, and dryneſs, is equal 
to any in England. There are allo two 
fine marble monuments of the perſons who 
attended King Charles at the execution; 


| they being his officers. 


ASHBURNHAM, 


Which has given a name to as ancient a 
family as any in theſe parts, though they have 
been but of late admitted into the peerage. 
They are deſcended from Bertram de Aſh- 
burnham, who was ſheriff of Surry, Suſſex, 
and Kent, when William the Conqueror in— 
vaded England; and is ſaid by ſome of our 
hiſtorians to have been ſlain in the fight at 
Battle, with King Harold, who had made 
him governor of Dover caſtle. But by others 

for 
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for not reſigning Dover Caſtle to him after 
Harold was ſlain ; for which he was behead- 
cd by him: but however that be, the Con- 
queror looked upon the family as his ene- 
mies; and though they kept their ſeat, they 
appeared not in public a long time. For 
the firſt we find in any civil office, is John 
Aſhburnham, who was knight of the Shire 
for Suſſex, and ſheriff of Surry and Suſſex, 
in the reigns of Richard II. and Henry IV. 
His ſon and grandſon Thomas, bore the 
{ame office in Edw. IV. and Henry VEI.'s 
reign ; as alſo did John the ſon of the laſt 
Thomas, 5 Phil. and Mar. I. In later times, 
William Aſhburnham was a gentleman of 
ſingular loyalty, and affethon to King 
Charles I. and was one of the firſt that 
took up arms for his Majeſty, againſt his 
rebellious ſubjects. He was Governor of 
Weymouth, and major-general of that King's 
forces in the weſt; and after the King's 
party was wholly ſubdued, though he was 
guilty of a miſtake in conducting the King 
to Col. Hammond, brother to the learned 

Dr, 
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Dr. Hammond, governor of the Ifle of 
Wight, who delivered him into the power 
of the army; his loyalty was never ſuſpett- 
ed, either by King Charles I. or II. who 
rewarded it after his reſtoration with the 
place of being his cofferer. His eldeſt bro- 
ther Sir John Aſhburnham, was one of the 
grooms of the bedchamber to King Charles 
I. and his fon John was created Lord Aſh— 
burnham, 1 Gul. III. and Mar. II. anno 
1689 ; which honour William his fon did, 
and John his grandſon did allo enjoy. 

Go through moſt delightful ſhady woods, 
to the town of 


. 


from whence its name is derived, William 


the Conqueror having with the loſs of 


about 10,000 men, defeated King Harold, 
obtained the crown of England, and was 
crowned at Weſtminſter ; though it is ſome- 
times called the Battle of Haſtings, being in 
Heathfield, near both places; as he landed 
within three miles of Haſtings, at a place 

called 
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called Bull-Hide Haven, and muſtered his 
army at Haſtings, after burning his ſhips ; 
being reſolved to conquer or periſh in the 
attempt, or not be obliged to divide his 
forces, which muſt have been the caſe, had 
he kept them; beſides, Harold might have 
ſlipt between them, and cut off thoſe who 
were left to guard the ſhips, and then with 
more eaſe have attacked and perhaps beat 
that part commanded by King William. 
Harold had news of the invaſion of 
William the Norman, who under a pretence 
of claiming his inheritance, deſcended to 
him by the death of King Edward the 
Confeſſor, came into England with an army; 
and though Harold's forces were much di- 
miniſhed by a fight he had of late had 
with the Danes, and as much fatigued by 
long marches, to oppole the Normans ; 
yet he haſtened with great ſpeed to meet 
them; and meeting them at a ſmall diſtance 
from Haſtings, at a village called Epiton, 
he gave him battle, Ottober 14, 1066. 
The Normans no ſooner {aw his approach, 


but 
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but they gave the ſignal for the fight; and 
the encounter began with flights of arrows 
from both armies, which held for ſome 
time; but coming to a cloſe engagement, 
they maintained the battle along while. The 
Engliſh, who with admirable courage and 
bravery received the firſt attack, were fu- 
riouſly charged by the horſe of the Nor- 
mans, but with no ſucceſs ; wheretore, when 
they ſaw they could not prevail, they, as 
they had before agreed, retreated ; but kept 
their ranks, which the Engliſh not obſerv- 
ing, but thinking they fled, broke their 
ranks, and without any order purſued 
the enemy; who rallying their forces, 
charged the Engliſh on every fide afreſh, 
and made a great flaughter of them ; yet 
not without as brave an oppoſition as could 
be expected: For the Engliſh having got 
the higheſt ground, ſtood it out along time, 
till Harold their King and leader being ſhot 
through the head with an arrow, fell down 
dead; upon which his army being quite 
diſheartened, turned their backs and fled. 

Our 
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Our hiſtorians tells us, that his two brothers 
and threeſcore thouſand men were flain, or 
taken in this battle; which ſhews the great- 
neſs and populouſnels of England ſo long 
ago, that Harold could gather ſo great an 
army in ſo ſhort a time. 

The victorious Norman, after he had 
partly by fair promiſes, and partly by ter- 
ror, ſettled himſelf on the throne of Eng- 
land, began to reflect through what a ſca of 
blood he had waded to it; and to make atone- 
ment for the vaſt effuſion of blood he had 
made in this place, erected an Abby on the 
very ground where the aforeſaid battle was 
fought, and having dedicated it to St. Mar- 
tin, called it Battie-Abby ; placing in it 
a convent of benedictine Monks, to pray 
for the ſouls of the flain; thus at once 
fetting up a monument of his glory and 
piety as was thought. About the Abby 
there ſoon grew up a town of the ſame 
name, conſiſting of 115 houſes; to which 
more have been added ſince. 

Harold's 
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Harold's mother begged the favour of the 
victor, to bury him at Waltham Abbey, 
which was granted, and upon his tomb are 
the words, HAROLD INFELIX; and on the 
ſpot where the body of the brave Harold 
was found, or where the ſtandard was taken 
up, the Conqueror erected a high altar in 
a ſtately abbey, in memory of that event. 
He mitred it in conſequence of his vow be- 
fore the battle, giving it the name of Battle- 
Abbey, and dedicated it to St. Martin : he 
alſo deſigned to have endowed it with lands 
ſufficient for the maintenance of ſeven- 
ſcore Monks, whom he brought from Nor- 
mandy, to pray for the ſouls of the ſlain, but 
he was prevented by death; and here the 
Conqueror offered up his ſword and the 
royal robe he wore on the day of corona- 
tion, and in which formerly hung up theſe 
lines: 


This place of war is BATTLE call'd, becauſe 
in battle here 

Quite conquered and overthrown the Engliſh 
nation were ; 
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This ſlaughter happened to them, upon St. 
Cecilia's day, 

The year whereof - « - - tis 
number doth array, 


However he granted it divers privi- 
leges and liberties, viz: to be free from 
the Biſhop's juriſdiction - to have ſanctuary 
and treaſure-trove with free warren in all 
their lands—and divers other immunities 
and exemptions; and gave to it the Manor 
of Wy, in Kent, and ſeveral other Lord- 
mips in Suſſex, Surry, Eſſex, Berkſhire, 
Oxfordſhire, and Devonſhire. This Abbey 
in after times, found other benefattors, as 
Thomas Lord Hoo, who by his laſt will, 
dated in February, 33 Henry VI. appoint- 
ed, that lands of 20 marks per annum, 
ſhould be ſettled upon this Abbot and Con- 
vent, and their ſucceſſors, to find two 
monks to ſing perpetually at the Benign's 
altar, for his own and anceſtors' ſouls: As 
alſo KingWilliam Rufus, and King Henry I. 
The Monks which he ſettled in this Ab— 

bey, 
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bey, he brought from the Abbey of Mar- 
monſtier in Normandy, and of them he de- 
ſigned to have made one Robert Blankard 
the Abbot; but he going back into Nor- 
mandy to ſettle his affairs, was drowned on 
his return, and ſo one Gauſbertus was made 
the firſt abbot. Mr. Brown Willis, a moſt 
inquiſitive antiquary, has given us a liſt of 
the abbots after him to the difſolution ; 
but there being found nothing remarkable 
done by any of them, but two, though they 
2re in all g1, we take notice of them only, 
viz, Haymo, of Offington, who ſo bravely 
repulſed the French from Rye ; and John 
Holland, who with the conſent of his Monks, 
ſurrendered to King Henry VIII. when the 
lands were found worth 880l. 14s. 74d. per 
annum; Dugdale, 9871. os. 113d. Speed ex 
Let. 

King William gave Robert Blankard the 
power of protecting the greateſt criminal 
that fled to it, and even to ſave the lives of 
thoſe going to execution. 
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The remains of the abbey, which was a 
noble building, as appears by the ruins of 
the cloiſter hall, which is near fifty yards 
long, and covered with lead, the kitchen, 
having five fire places, and the gate houſe, 
which is almoſt entire, and made uſe of for 
the Seſſions and other meetings for the juriſ- 
diction of the town, are yet ſtanding; and 
formerly made part.of the houſe of Lord 
Montacute, a Roman Catholic peer, who 
recanted ſome years ago, but who died in 
the ſame faith. This building is now the 
pr: perty of Sir Godfrey Webſter. Many 
of the buildings are quite demoliſhed, but 
the foundations of the walls are ſtill ſound. 
'The whole extent of the abbey is ſuppoſed 
to be one mile in circumference. The town 
is reckoned unhealthy from its low and 
dirty ſituation, and very bad water ; it is very 
fmall, and conſiſts only of one ſtreet; it 
has been falling into decay ever ſince the 
reformation. | 

Here 1s a church, the incumbent- whereof 
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is called the Dean of Battle, and a charity 
ſchool for forty boys. The church, which 
was a low Gothic: {tructure, is now in ruins, 
and uſed as a ſtable, and ſeems unconnetted 
with the abbey. | 

The trade of this town conſiſts chiefly in 
making gunpowder, which is eſteemed the 
beſt in Europe. The country ſurrounding 
it is, as well as the park, riſing grounds and 
woods; are very pleaſing to the eye, as they 
torm many agreeable groups, eſpecially a 
fine view from Beacon-Hill, formerly call- 
ed Standard-Hill, where King William ſet 
up his ſtandard of dehance the day before 


the deciſive battle with Harold and the 
Engliſh®. 


The manor of this town 23 Edward I. 


was the eſtate of William de Echingham ; 
but of his children we find no mention. 


* A meſlenger brought Harold word, while feaſting 
with great joy at York, that William Duke of Nor- 
mandy had pofleſſed himfelf of the ſouth coaſt, and 
built a caſtle at Haſtings, 
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The Abbot of Battle, though in all our 
hiſtorians nameleſs, yet muſt be of eternal 
memory, for his courage and bravery on 
che following occaſion: The French, in the 
nonage of King Richard II. obſerving Eng- 
land taken up in quarrels at home, and re- 
gardleſs of their defence againſt foreign ene- 
mies, invaded this country; and having 
plundered the people, carried away the 
Prior of Lewes captive. This Abbot ſee— 
ing this, thought it high time to provide for 
his own faſcty, got together as good a body 
of men as the time would permit, and march- 
ing them to Winchellea fortified it, think- 
ing it moſt proper for him, being a {piritual 
perſon, to be on the defenſive party : the 
French followed him, and beſieged the town; 
and ſince their endeavours to draw him out 
to a field of battle proved ineffectual, they 
planted their guns to batter it down ; but 
before they could effect their purpoſe, the 
country gentlemen and their tenants took 
courage, and came in ſo faſt upon them, that 
they, ſuſpecting they ſhould be ſurrounded 
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on all ſides, thought it their beſt way to make 
for France as faſt as they could, and ſo left 
Winchelſea not in much worſe condition 
than they found it. Thus did this Abbot 
ſave Suſſex, and of courſe all England; for 
had they been ſucceſsful here, it is probable 
they would have gone on, and made the 
whole iſland a prey. 

In this town it is ſaid there is a place 
which after a ſhower ſeems to have a dye of 
red like blood“, which is probable; there 
being a loamy ſoil in many places, which 
having a mixture of ochre, will appear of a 
bloody colour. King Henry I. granted a 
market to be kept in this town upon every 
Lord's-day, (as was uſed in ſeveral other 
places in his time) free from all duties what- 
ſoever; but Anthony Viſcount Montague, 
who about the year 1600 built himſelf a 
beautiful houſe here, obtained a power by 


William de Newburge ſays, it is real freſh blood, 
which crics to God for vengeance, 
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an Act of Parliament to remove the mar- 
ket to Thurſday, as it now continues, 

King Henry VIII. upon the diſſolution 
of the abbey, beſtowed the ſcite of it, and 
ſeveral of the lands, upon one Gilmer, who 
pulled down moſt of it, and fold the materi- 
als firſt, and then the lands, to Sir Anthony 
Brown. The poſterity of Gilmer live ſtill 
in this place, but in very poor circumſtan- 
ces. The deſcendants of Sir Anthony en- 
deavoured to raiſe themſelves a ſeat out of 
the materials left, but never finiſhed it; what 
was begun by them lies in ruins with the 
abbey itſelf. 

Being now about ſix or ſeven miles from 
Haſtings, return that way to Bourne ; as It 1s 
not only a memorable ſpot, but allo one of 
the Cinque Ports; indecd the fituation me- 
rits obſervation. 


The Town of HASTINGS 


Is ſuppoſed to have derived its name from 


one Haſtings, a Daniſh pirate, who built a 
{mall 


©. 

ſmall fort on his landing here, in order to 
cover his men, and ſecure his retreat, after 
he had pillaged the country. This town is 
ſituated between two high cliffs, one in the 
ſea, and another on the land fide, twenty- 
four miles eaſt of Lewes, and fixty-two 
ſouth-eaſt of London. It is the chief of 
the Cinque Ports, and 1s fo ancient that 
there was a mint here in the reign of King 
Athelſtan, in 924, when it was in a flouriſh- 
ing condition. 

Haſtings had charters from Edward the 
Confeſſor, William the Firſt and Second; 
King Henry II. Richard I. Henry III. 
Edward I. and Charles II; but it was burnt 
by the French in the reign of Richard II. 
after they had plundered it. It is at pre- 
ſent governed by a Mayor, Jurats, and 
Commonalty. The corporation is exempt- 
ed from toll, and has power to hold courts 
of judicature in capital cauſes. 

It had a ſtrong caſtle, now in ruins, in 
which was a royal free chapel, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, which had a Dean and 
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ſeveral Canons and Prebendaries, with a re- 
venue valued at the diſſolution at 611. 138. 
gd. per annum. Here was alſo a priory of 
Black Canons, as early as the reign of King 
Richard I. founded by Sir Walter Bricet, 
and dedicated to the Holy Trinity. Henry 
Earl of Ewe, in Normandy, further endowed 
it, who was deſcended from a natural ſon of 
Richard, firſt Duke of Normandy. Robert 
the firſt Earl, to whom it was given, was 
one of the Conqueror's chief counſellors, 
and had many other large eſtates ſettled on 
him by the faid King. He left this honour 
to his ſon William, whoſe ſon Henry, upon 
levying the aid for marrying King Henry 
II.'s daughter, certified that his father, in 
the reign of King Henry I. was infeoffed, 
with fixty-five knights, of which he then had 
fifty-fix in this Rape of Haſtings; for them 
he paid 40l. He left only one daughter and 
heir who marrying to Ralph de Yeſſendon, 
had by him a ſon and heir, named William, 
who after his father's death, adhering to the 
King of France, and Alice, otherwiſe hav- 

ing 
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ing forfeited her eſtate to the Crown, in 


King Henry III.'s days, that king ſeized it, 


and gave it to Prince Edward his fon, Reg. 
29. Peter de Savoy, Queen Eleanor's 
uncle, was then in great favour, and to him 
the King, Reg. g1, committed the keeping 
of the caſtle and honour of this place. 
After this Peter's death, the ſame king 
cauſed his fon the prince, to releaſe and 
quit claim to him, all his intereſt to the ho- 
nour and Rape, gave it to John de Dreux, 
Ear} of Richmond, in lieu of certain lands 
belonging to the honour of Richmond, 
which Peter de Savoy had paſled to the 
king; which being done, the King granted 
him letters mandatory to all the tenants of 
the ſaid honour and Rape, to do him 
homage, as his poſterity for ſome fucceſ- 
ſions enjoyed it. In the reign of King 
Henry VI. Sir Thomas Hoo having, by 
his valour and condu®, ſuppreſſed a rebel- 
lion about Caux in Normandy, and merited 
highly of that prince in his wars with 
France, was, in conſideration of his great 
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ſervices, advanced to the dignity of a Ba- 
ron of this realm by the title of Lord Hoo, 
his ſeat in Bedfordſhire and Haſtings (this 
place) and to the heirs-male of his body; 
but though he had three wives, he left no 
fon, but three daughters only, among whom 
his eſtate was divided; but the honour be- 
came extintt, and was afterwards conferred 
on the family of de Haſtings in manner fol- 
lowing 2 

From this town there was an ancient fa- 
mily as old as the Norman times, that took 
its name, being called de Haſtings; and 
one of them named Matthew Haſtings, held 
the manor of Grenocle by this tenure, that 
He ſhould find at this haven an oar, when- 
ever the King would croſs the ſeas. From 
them is the family of the Earls of Huntin- 
ton deſcended, and have their name, and 
part of their barony from it. William de 
Haſtings, Lord Chamberlain of the King's 
Houſehold, and of North Wales, was the 
firſt that had the title of Lord Haſtings con- 
ferred upon him by King Edward IV. to 


whom, 
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whom, as well as to his father the Duke of 
York, he had been a faithful ſervant, as he 
continued all his reign ; and being much in 
favour with him, obtained many large eſlates 
and beneficial places from him ; but after his 
death, not complying with the Duke of 
Glouceſter's deſign of making away with, or 
baſtardizing his children, King Edward V. 
and his brother the Duke of York, he was 
baſely, without trial, murdered in the tower 
by that Duke's order, who made his way to 
the throne thereby, and became king by the 
name of Richard III. —He died poſſeſſed 
of the caſtle, lordſhip, and rape of Haſt- 
ings, which were all ſeized on as forfeited, 
by a forged treaſon laid to his charge, and fo 
detained both from his widow, and heir Ed- 
ward Lord Haſtings for a time; yet he was 
permitted to be buried, according to his 
teſtament, in the chapel of St. George, 
within the caſtle of Windſor, near the tomb 
of King Edward IV, where his monument 1s 
ſtill to be ſeen, Edward Lord Haſtings 


remained without honour or lands for a 
time; 
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time; but King Henry VII. having ſlain 
Richard in Boſworth-field, and poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of the throne, had ſuch a reſpect for 
him in conſideration of his father's ſuffer- 
ings, that he reſtored him to his honours and 
lands, Reg. 1. which he left to his ſon 
George, created Earl of Huntington by 
King Henry VIII. as his poſterity continue 
writing themſelves Earls of Huntington and 
Lords Haſtings, Hungerford, Botreaux and 
Moles. 

This town, in the reign of King Richard 
II. and about the year 1377, was burnt by 
the French, who taking the opportunity of 
ſome difcontents in the beginning of that 
king's reign, thruſt into the the haven of 
Rye, with fifty ſhips, and riſled and burnt 
that town, and from thence proceeded to 
Winchelſea; but being beaten off there, did 
the ſame to this place. After its rebuilding, 
it was divided into two parifhes, as it now 
remains, Near this town, in 1263, there 
was a battle fought between the armies of 
King Edward the III. led by Prince Edward 

his 
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his ſon, and Simon de Montford, Earl of 


Leiceſter, who headed the Barons, fighting 
for the obſervation of the ſtatutes of Oxford, 
which the King, though ſworn to keep, had 
refuſed to do. The Barons had the better, 
and taking the King and Prince priſoners, 
reſolved to oblige them to a ſecond confir- 
mation of them; but while this was doing, 
there happened a quarrel among the Barons 
themſelves, and Prince Edward eſcaping, 
reduced them to his terms by the battle of 
Eveſham, and ſo peace, after ſome time, was 
reſtored. 

This town was deſtroyed by an inunda- 
tion of the ſea, in the reign of Henry IV. 
whereupon Sir John Pelham, Knight, by a 
licence obtained of the ſame monarch, 
founded for the canons another habitation 
or church at Warbilton. King Henry IV, 
Reg. 14. granted them towards their ſup- 
port, the manor of Withiham, then valued 
at 251. 5s. 5d. per annum, for twenty years, 
which eſtate was part of the poſſeſſions of 
Morteyn, an alien Priory, at that time 

ſeized 
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feized into the King's hands by reaſon of 


his wars with France. At the ſuppreſſion it 
was valued at 51l. gs. 5d. per annum. 
Dugd. 571. 19s.—Speed ex Let. 

The harbour of Haſtings, which was for- 
merly famous, being the chief of the Cinque 
Ports, and from which the town was obliged 
to furniſh the king with twenty ſhips upon 


any naval expedition, in recompence for the 


ample immunities it enjoys, is Now a poor 


road for ſmall veſſels; it having been ruined 


by the ſtorms which from time to time have 
been ſo fatal to the neighbouring ports, 


Rye and Winchelſea, and it ſtill continues 
a very indifferent one, though great ſums 
have been laid out in order to recover it. 


Here is however a cuſtom-houſe and two 
charity ſchools, in which are laid to be taught 
two or three hundred children; and the in- 


habitants amount to about two thouſand five 


hundred, who are chiefly employed in the 


fiſhing trade; great quantities of fiſh being 
taken upon this coalt and ſent to London. 


Haſtings has a market on Wedneſdays and 


Saturdays, 
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Saturdays, with three fairs held on Whit- 
ſun-Tueſday the 26th of July, and 23d of 
Ottober, for pedlars' goods. 

The road to Haſtings opens pleaſantly on 
a fine terrace abounding with fine and ex- 
tenſive proſpetts of both land and fea. On 
the left hand, near Haſtings, paſs a noble 
building and park of General Murray's, who 
brought the arms of France from Quebec, 


and preſented them to one of the Jurats of 


Haſtings ; another ſeat on the right belong- 
ing to Mr. Pelham, in whole parks are fine 
woods, on a deſcent for near two miles, 
through a pleaſant ſhady lane to the town, 
which is moſt comfortably ſituated. It con- 
ſiſts chiefly of two ſtreets, though there are 
ſeveral {mall back ſtrects, 

There are two large churches; it being 
very populous, owing to a conliderable fs ry 
for herrings, which are dried here, and are 
diſtributed in many parts of the kingdom, 
In the long ſtreet are the principal buildings, 
ſeveral of which are very good, and inhabited 
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in the ſummer by companies reſorting thi- 
ther for the benefit of ſea air and bathing. 

There are allo ſome very handſome man- 
ſions built with brick and ſtone, belong- 
ing to the families of Milward, Plummer, 
Capel and Hamet; a very good aſſembly- 
room, at a moſt commodious and good inn. 
The remains of an old caſtle and walls, which 
was built by William I. and is now the pro- 
perty of Lord Pelham, on Rocky-Clifts, 
weſt of the town, are very noble and ro- 
mantic ; and here, or at Pevenſey, was pro- 
bably Anderida, one of the Roman garri- 
lons.—The fortreſs is ſuppoſed to be built 
before the Romans landed; for when Avi- 
ragus threw off the Roman yoke, he fortt- 
fied the places molt convenient for invaſion. 

On a hill near the town, called Fairlight, 
is a moſt extenſive and delightful proſpect 
both of the Engliſh and French coaſt, from 
the cliffs about Boulogne to the Ifle of 
Wight, an extent of near ſeventy miles. 
The following diſtich may not perhaps be 
inſerted mal- a- propos: 


Has— 
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Has— Dov— Sea— Hy— 
Sand— Rum— Win— Rye. 

Having made obſervation of every thing 
worthy attention at this place, purſue another 
rout back toEaſt-Bourne; to accompliſh which 
ride along the beach, and under the cliffs, 
which appear almoſt covered with impend- 
ling rocks, and many in the road, and croſ- 
ling the valley that leads to Mr. Pelham's ; 
the ground riſing gently to Nunhide Havers 
near which are ruins of a chapel: it is ſaid 
King William landed here, and between this 
and Haſtings, a ſtone is ſhewn, as the table 
whereon he eat his dinner. 

From hence go through ſome delightful 
agreeable lanes by a prolpett-houſe, belong- 
ing to Mr. Pclham, to 
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A ſmall but pleaſant village, fituated on 
an eminence, that commands the whole bay 
from Haltings to Beachy-head, as well as a 

fine 
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fine fertile, woody, and incloſed country 
behind. 

In the church window, were two figures 
ſuppoſed portraits of Henry III. and Queen 
Elcanor; but lately by permiſhon of the 
Biſhop of Chicheſter were taken away by 
Lord Aſhburnham and Mr. Walpole, and 
may now be ſeen at the houſe of the latter, 
at Strawberry-hill: it is about two miley 
from the ſea. From hence deſcend gradually 
through ihady lanes, and over ſhort com- 
mons (or on the ſands about eight miles, if 
the tide permits, which may be learnt at 
Bexhill,) to thoſe fine marſhes already de- 
{cribed, that lead again to Pevenſey, the 
ruins of which will be ſeen in another 
point of view, and pals through it to Eaſt 
Bourne. 

As there are two roads to the village of 
Willingdon, and to avoid going up a hill, 
turn on the right hand, at the end of the 
town, juſt beyond the Cuſtom-houſe : go 
through fertile corn fields, paſſing a pretty 
thady grove on the left, and on to a gate and 

road, 
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road, which leads through Mr. Thomas's 


grounds, at Ratten, where may not only 


be ſeen the remains of the old houſe, 
well wooded, and a good garden, but allo 
a pretty new building, as naked and expoſed 
on the declivity of the hill, under the 
downs. The proſpects from the houſe 
amply make up for the blackneſs of fatuation ; 
having under it, a fine woody incloſed 
country, rich marſhes away to Pevenſey, and 
an extenſive view of the ſea, country, and 
villages to Haſtings; pals through a narrow 
{hady and pleaſant lane to | 
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a ſmall, but agreeable ſpot, ſituated on an 
eminence, commanding views of the whole 
country, bounded on one fide by romantic 


hills under the downs: and for beauty of 


proſpect, by all means, walk round the 
churchyard, and on return, ftop at the Red- 
lion Inn,where there is good accommodation 
on a ſhort notice, and be amuſed with a 
mall collection of natural curioſitics ; the 


land- 
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land-lord being an ingenious clever fellow, 
having been in India and elſewhere: the 
views from the houſe are pleaſant, and from 
which ſome cottages, that appear almoſt un- 
der ground, have a very romantic appear- 
ance. Return to Eaſt-Bourne, by the Decoy 
for Ducks, which for its extenſive pleaſant 
and ſhady walks, by the fide of the waters, 
where the ſnares are laid, is worthy of obſer- 
vation, as well as the whole proceſs of that 
buſineſs, may be agreeable to be made ac- 
quainted with; in going to which, paſs by a 
good farm, and through pleaſant grounds, 
belonging to Mr. Denman. 

Alſo walk round an excellent kitchen- 
garden, the property of Mr. Thomas, left to 
the care of a gardener, who ſupplies the 
neighbourhood with good vegetables on 
moderate terms. 

From hence up a very pleaſant ſhady 
lane, to a horizontal mill, for corn, which 
may be worthy of examination ; from hence 
the farm and grounds of 
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The demeſne of Harold Earl of the Weſt 
Saxons, who afterwards became king; but 
being ſlain by the Normans, at Battel, in this 
county, the Conqueror ſeized on all his 
lands, and gave this lordſhip, with divers 
others in this county and elſewhere, to Wil- 
liam de Warren, Earl of Surry, whoſe poſ— 
tcrity enjoyed it, until John de Warren, 
dying without iſſue, Alice his iter became 
his heir, and by marriage transferred her he- 
reditary eſtates into the family of Fitz- 
Allans, Earls of Arundel. Richard having 
forfeited them, this manor was given to Tho- 
mas Mowbray, &c. This farm is very agree- 
able to the eye; continue on a fine terrace, 
througha narrow ſhady lane, by Mr. Augur's, 

a pretty place, down to Eaſt-Bourne. 
When at Willingdon, the ride might 
have extended either to Haylſham or Je- 
vington, therefore an account of each ride 
may not be improperly given here: firſt 
then from Willingdon to Jevington, go 
through 
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through Warnock, and many lanes which 
afford a very agreeable ſhade: From War- 
nock, go through gentlemen's and farmers' 


grounds by 
FOKRINGTON.' 


a large manſion, now belonging to the fa. 
mily of the Doubells; anciently the lord- 
ſhip of Roger la Warr, who in 13 Ed- 
ward I. obtained the King's licence for 
a free warren in all his demeſne lands 
here, and dying 14 Edward II. left it 
ſo privileged to his ſon John, who departed 
this life, 24 Edward III. leaving it with 
many other eſtates in the county, to Roger 
his grandſon, (his eldeſt fon John dying in 
his life time) and leaving him his heir, who 
alſo died poſſeſſed of it, 44 Edward III. and 
left it to Sir John la Warr his fon and heir, 
whoſe brother Thomas la Warr, Rector of 
the church of Mancheſter, was his heir; 
and dying without iſſue, left this manor with 
his other eſtate, to Reginald Weſt, ſon of 
Sir Thomas Weſt, by Joan his wife, daugh- 

ter 
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ter of the laſt Roger la Warr, by Eleanor 

his ſecond wife, who, though but of half 

blood, was ſummonſed to parliament, as the 

right heir, and inherited this and other 

cftates of the ſaid Thomas, and left them to 

his heir, Richard Weſt Lord de la Warr. 
From Fokington proceed to 
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The eſtate of Robert Earl of Moreton 
and Cornwall, half brother to the Conque— 
ror, by the mother's ſide: he gave this ma- 
nor of Wilmington to the abbey of Grel- 
tain in Normandy, who made there a cell 
for their houſe. 

Henry, the ſon of Sir Nicholas Parker, 
was born in this town, in Ratton, an ham- 
let or houſe in that pariſh; he was educa- 
ted at Oxford, where he took his maſter of 
arts* degree, and about the ſame time was 
made a barriſter of Lincoln's-inn: he was 
in the time of the rebellion, ſecretary to 
the army, under Robert Earl of Eſlex, 
where he heaped up an eſtate; but by the 
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Earl's death, he was diſplaced, and went be- 
yond ſea ; and living for ſome time at Ham- 
burgh, was recalled by Oliver Crom- 
well, to be his ſecretary, when he became 
general. He wrote leveral books, one about 
Puritaniſm, another, the Scottiſh Holy War, 
ſhewing the miſchief of the covenant to 


Great Britain ; and a third, entitled, a Poli- 


tical Catechiſm, in which the anſwers are in 
his Majeſty King Charles I.'s own words. 
He died in 1637. 

Wilmington is a pretty ſmall village, 
near the foot of Windorec-lill, romantically 
ſituated, where from the tops of the hills it 
affords an agrecable relief to the eye. 

In aſcending a long and ſtecp hill to 
the downs, on an eminence, called War— 
nock Beacon, at the four angles, there are 
views of Pevenley, Haſtings' downs to Sea- 
ford, Newhaven, and the Ifle of Wight, and 
alſo woods, villages, and the levels termi- 
nated by the venerable caſtle of Pevenſey : 
paſs by Willingdon mill, from whence arc 
nearly the {fame views, along a moſt delight- 
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ſal terrace, to the hand-poſt that leads down 
to Eaſt-Bourne. 

From Willingdon to Haylſham, on the 
London road, paſs through very woody 
and ſhady wide lanes: many pretty views and 
a winding road, 


ANN N N. 


A large ſcattercd town, indifferently built, 
but a good church, from whence an exten- 
ive proſpect, being rather a high ſituation : 
here was an abbey of Premonſtratention ca- 
nons founded in the reign of King Henry II. 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. 
Lawrence, but removed in the reign of King 
John, to Begehem, in Kent. 
In the way to Eaſt-Bourne, paſs 


G-LYN-LE TY. 


though better known by the appellation of 
Greenlee, an ancient building formerly be- 
longing to the family of the Faggs, but now 
to Lady Peachy; a very agreeable ſituation, 
and a comfortable houſe, always kept in per- 
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fect order, though not inhabited by her 
Ladvihip : a fine grove of trees in front, 
fiſh-ponds and woods behind, a good kitchen- 
garden, and pleaſant views from the houſe, 
of downs, Willingdon, Haylſham, and in- 
land country. Paſs Prieſt-hall, an ancient 
building, now a farm-houle, through pleaſant 
ſhady lanes, to Langley turnpike; on the 
left of which, a large farm houſe of Mr. 
Medley's, the inſide of which is very ancient 
and romantic, as from the remains of a cha- 
pel and refectory, it bears a monaſtic appear- 
ance : So proceed on a flat gravelly road to 
the Sca-houſes, Eaſt-Bourne, having the ſea 
on the left, and a moſt beautiful country on 
the right, bounded by the downs. 


HUBERTS, and other Hurts or Hoss, 


Situated on the ſea beach, at the back of 
Pevenſey, which are much frequented and 
admired, for »Kious views of that place, 
and of the fea, where as well as in this bay, 
there is generally good fiſhing, and where 
there is alſo good accommodation for drink- 
ing tea, collce, &c. 
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As a deſcription of the different roads 
to Lewes may be agreeable to moſt viſitors 
to that town, the neareſt and moſt pleaſant 
way in ſummer is by Jevington, ſo ſhall be- 
gin an account from that place. The road 
thereto having already been ſufficiently de- 
{ſcribed ; alcend a long hill from the downs, 
gradually to the top of Windore-hall, from 
the ſummit thereof, are very extenſive views; 
particularly of the Weald of Sullex. Atthe 
bottom of the hill, is the village of 
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Down to which an immenſe natural amphi- 
theatre, right between the hills, whoſe ſides 
and bottom are covered with the fineſt ver- 
dure, interſperſed with good and agrecable 
ſituated farms, particularly Mr. Bean's of 
Clapton, and a large houſe in ruins, belong- 
ing to the Chownes, burnt ſeveral years ago ; 
there 1s allo a fine ſtream of water, which 

riles here, and loſes itſelf in the Wealds. 
This village lyes on the river Cuckmere, 
and is beautifully ſituated. in a valley, be- 
F g tween 
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tween thoſe vaſt cliffs of chalk, which form 
the ſouth downs, and whoſe ſouthern extre. 
mity is Beachy-head, Whether we are to 
underſtand the name as importing Alfred s 
town or Old Friſton, by way of diſtinction 
from Friiton, a village nearer the fea, it 
leems to have been formerly more conſider- 
able: the tradition of the inhabitants is, 
that it was much larger, and the ſize of the 
church ſupports their aſſertion: it is a large 
building of flint, in the form of a croſs, with 
a ſquare tower in the middle, on which is a2 
hingled ſpire; it does not appear extremely 
ancient, nor has it any monuments; a few 
mall figures remain in the tracery of its 
windows, among the reſt Sens Alphegus : 
the patron ſaint is Nicholas; and it is a 
rettory in the deanery of Pevenley,and in the 
gift of the crown, Near the centre of the 
town ſtands a crols, a pillar of two or three 
ſtones, about twelve feet high, tending to a 
point, with a capital, and a top, and mount- 
ed on four ſteps: here is an inn, noticed 
for its antiquity ; on a piece of timber, on 

one 
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one fide of the door, is carved a biſhop, in 
his robes and mitre, a globe in his right hand, 
his left lifted up, or on his breaſt, a flag at 


his feet; on one fide the door, is a fret, on 


the other a religieuſe in a {,uare cap, more 
damaged than the reſt ; near the ſign-poſt is 
a dog, and a groteſque figure holding a 
bottle and a flaſk; at the corner next the 
yard, a lion and a boar or bear, holding a 
kind of a mace, crowned : if one could be 
ſure this laſt animal was a horſe, it would 
prove this houſe to have belonged to the 
Howard family, as a fret 1s quartered with 
their arms, on ſome of their monuments : 
under the window, above the door, are two 
inakes, their tails entwined, with a niche, 
or tabernacle over them; under the other 
window a groteſque repreſentation of St. 
Michael fighting with the dragon. On the 
bracket of the main beam of the parlour 
cieling is a ſhield, inſcribed with the name 
of Jelus. The mantle-tree in the kitchen 
is wood, adorned with blank ſhields. By 
the ſtaircaſe is a door, ſtopped up, with old 
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flowering over it. The chambers above 
correſpond with thoſe below in the ſolidity 
of their timber-work, but have no orna- 
ments; ſome of which were at the town 
races in 1786, and in the ſtewardſhip of Sir 
Henry Blackman and Mr. Royer, convert— 
ed into an allembly-room. In a held fouth 
of the town 1s a large barrow, of an oval 
form; its greateſt length is from north to 
fouth, the north end lowelt, or perhaps 
levelled. 

One might ſuſpect the hero left his name 
to the town, were it not that Alfreditown, in 
Derbyſhire, is now wrote Alfreton, and not 
Aldfriſton ; but from whence the village de— 
rives its name is uncertain, but more likely 
trom ſome Saxon owner, than from its ſenio— 
rity to Friſton. From what authority the pa- 
tron {aint is faid to be Nicholas, is not alcer- 
tained; it being aflirmed to be Andrew in 
Browne Willis's Parochiale Anglicanum. The 
deſcription and repreſentation of the carved 
work at the inn are very juſt, except that the cha- 
racters on the ſhield in the parlour have adaſh 
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over them; which characters may ſtand for 
Jeſus, the daſh ſhewing it to be a contratted 
word. By the groteſque figure near the 
ſign-poſt, holding a bottle, &c. the houſe 
ſeems to have been built for the ſame uſe it 
is now appropriated to, viz. for the enter- 
tainment of travellers, or more patticularly 
for religious pilgrims, or mendicant friars ; 
as likewiſe an aſylum to perſons that fled 
from juſtice, it being within the juriſdiction 
of Battle-Abbey ; for in Jeaque's Charters 
of the Cinque Ports, we have an account of 
one John Burrel, who in the eighth year 
of King Henry VIII. having ftolen a horſe 
at Ladd in Kent, fled to this village for re- 
fuge, there ſaid to be within the juriſdiction 
of the abbot and convent of Battle, to which 
abbey William the Norman, as appears by 
a charter of Henry I. gave the manor and 


hundred of Alciſton, of which Alfreſton is 


a part. The perſon in the biſhop's robes, 
carved on one ſide the door, is ſuppoſed 
might be done for an abbot, thoſe of Battle 
being mitred ; the other perſon, repreſented 
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in a ſquare cap, might be a monk of that 
monaſtery, who might be at the expence of 
having this houſe erected : he might poſſibly 
be one of the family of Echingham, who 
were ſome ages paſt of great note in this 
county ; and from the fret on the other fide 
of the door it ſeems very probable; the arms 
of Echingham being argent, a fret azure. 
The mantle-tree in the kitchen is ſtone and 
not wood. 

Among the natural curioſities and anti— 
quities in Suſſex, pits of the ſame form 
as thoſe in Dorſetſhire are to be ſeen 
on ſeveral parts of the South Downs ; 
but the moſt are on that part that lyes 
between the rivers Ouſe and Adur, in 
the neighbourhood of Lewes, Brighthelm— 
ſtone, &c.; but none ſo large as thoſe of 
Dorſetſhire are ſaid to be, nor do they lye 
ſo cloſely conjoined together: for what uſe 
theſe pits were deſigned, or by whom made, 
is perhaps difficult to be known; but one 
thing ſeems very plain, and that 1s, that they 
were made by art, as the ſoil ſeems firm and 
| chalky. 
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chalky. On firſt viewing them it may be 
concluded that they were the work of ſome 
remote age; and perhaps nothing more pro- 
bable than for them to be made by the Bri- 
tons for ſome religious ule. 

All along the ſea coaſt, between Shore- 
ham and Brighthelmſtone, is found waſhed 
up, bituminous ſubſtances, exactly agreeing 
with the deſcription of the Kimerage coal, 
called by the inhabitants ſtrumbolo, and 
which till of late years was the chief fuel of 
the poor inhabitants of Brighthelmſtone, who 
were very careful to pick it up after it was 
brought up by the tide : but fince that town 
has become more populous, by the reſort of 
the gentry, it has grown out of uſe, on ac- 
count of the nauſeous ſmell it emits at burn- 
ing. As no ftratum of this foſhl is to be 
found in the cliffs on the coaſt of Suſſex, it 
muſt conſequently be formed at the bottom 
of the ſea, and by the violent agitation of the 
water be torn up and brought on ſhore by 
the tide, 

On almoſt all parts of the South Downs 
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may be ſeen great numbers of barrows, ſome 
of which are large and ſcattered, ſingly here 
and there one; on other parts they are {mal- 
ler, and a great many together; they are 
chiefly of a round form, with a trench round 
their baſis, and a circular cavity on their top. 
There are likewiſe ſome few of the long kind, 
the longeſt of which is on the hill near Ald- 
friſton, which is about 130 fect in length; 
it has three cavities on the top, like thoſe 
of the round faſhion, one being at each 
end, and the other near the middle, with a 
ditch on each ſide. A few years ſince, this 
barrow was opened in part at the north end, 
but no ſigns of interment diſcovered. 

Whether Britons, Romans or Danes had 
the greateſt ſhare in erecting thele laſting 
monuments to the dead, there 1s perhaps no 
certain proof of, as it 1s agreed they all 
cretted ſuch monuments, and all adopted 
the cuſtom of crementation, and depoſiting 
the aſhes in an urn, 

According to Olaus Wormius, the Danes 
raiſed long barrows over their ſea com- 
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manders who died or were ſlain in battle, 
they being made to repreſent a ſhip, as a 
diſtinguiſhing mark of honour from other 
officers, who probably had other forms of 
interment. 

The chiefeſt part of the barrows or tu- 
muli of a bell faſhion, with a ſink in the 
middle; ſome are double, ſome ſingle, 
others treble; fome few there are of the 
long kind, one in particular at Aldfriſton is 
lifty-five yards long, with three ſinks, one 
at each end, and one in the middle, with a 
deep ditch on each fide, from whence the 
carth was thrown which compoles it. A 
gentleman at Aldfriſton had the curioſity to 
have one of the circular ones opened in 
1763, and accordingly begun on the ſouth 
fide, and at a few feet in depth found the 
ſkeleton of a man lying on its fide, in a con- 
tratted form, with the head to the weſt : the 
bones were very hard and firm, owing to the 
ground on which they lay, which was a bed 
of chalk. During the digging, ten knives 
were found of a different make, iron ſpikes, 

charcoal, 
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charcoal, and a thin piece of yellow metal, 
bones of brute animals, &c. In the middle, 
under a pyramid of Hints, was found an urn, 
holding about a gallon of burnt bones and 
aſhes; it was carefully placed on the chalk 
rock, with about four feet of earth over it; 
was of unbaked clay, and had ſome rude 
Ornaments on the verge of it. Mr. Lucas 
of Aldiriſton was in poſſeſſion of it, with the 
Knives, &c. 

At the latter end of the ſummer, in the 
year 1765, a perſon digging flints at the ſame 
place where other diſcoveries had been 
made, and opening a barrow or tumuli, 
or, as tney are called by the inhabitants, 
burghs, found three urns of different ſizes, 
carefully placed with their mouths down- 
wards, full of burnt bones and aſhes ; but 
the urns were too far decayed to be pre- 
ſerved whole. People are divided in their 
conjectures concerning theſe tumuli, whe- 
ther they were raiſed over thole flain in 
battle, or were the common burying-places 
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of the orßinal inhabitants: by the different 
zes of the urns this probably was a family 
vault. 

Lately a perſon digging flints near an old 
camp, Wolſonbury-Hall, about ten miles 
welt of Lewes, found ſeveral human {kele- 
tons, with cach a warlike weapon lying by 
their ſide, reſembling a common hanger ; 
theſe were probably flain in battle, and were 
buried without any monument or tumuli 
railcd over them. 
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On the brow of tne hill are the remains 
of the caſtle, &:c. On the ſide of a hill is 
the figure of a man, eighty yards in length, 
which, by the different ſhades of graſs, each 
hand appears to graſp a ſtaff in a parallel 
direction ich the body. The ſpot was for— 
merly paved with bricks, which make the 
difference of the verdure. At Arlington, 
near this place, is found a variety of. petri- 
fied wood in a ſand-pit. From hence, 
through pleaſant lanes, to 
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Formerly belonging to the St. Clares, but 
now to the Gages, who married one of the 
heirs of that family; and is now in the poſ- 
ſe ion of Lord Gage, whole hoſpitality and 
benevolence are too well known to make 
any comment on. He has much improved 
the eſtate, and has extended the buildings, 
which are very comfortable and agreeable, 
being well furniſhed, and contain many good 
pictures, It 1s ſurrounded with wood, and 
a large piece of water; many pleaſant rides 
through and about the park, which paſs 
through and by the village of Firle, and 
through Glynde “, where the Trevor family 
have a good houſe. From hence, through 
pleaſant lanes, and over riſing grounds, on 


* Chun in the Britiſh tongue ſignifies a valley 
and bourn or burn, a ſtream, water, or rivulet in the 
Saxon. 
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a ſine terrace, having on the left-hand a plea- 
fant country; till turning the cliff at Lewes, 
when you ſuddenly fce the town, and the 
river on the left-hand, intermixed with vil- 
ages. Near this place, at Mount Coburn, 
was a Daniſh camp, from whence a moſt 
extenſive proſpect towards Pevenſey, Haſt- 
ings to the eaſt and north-eaſt, though ob- 
ſtructed by hills on the north and ſouth, ex- 


cept a little to the fouth-weſt, where the ſea 
is vilible towards Newhaven. 


ROMAN CAMP, COBURN, 


Is round, ſcarce three ſurlongs in cir- 
cuit; its ditch very broad and deep, and 
the rampart within very high. The places 
where the tents were pitched are yet viſible, 
which, from the ſtrength of the outworks, 
intimates that thoſe within held it no ſmall 
time. Near a quarter of a mile weſt of it 
is a ſtrong work, much larger, but not fo 
perfect, yet ſecure enough to prevent the 
enemy from making excurſions to Lewes. 


As 
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As there are ſo many and better deſcrip- 
tions of Lewes, it is not prelumed to give 
any account chereof, but only to deſcribe 
another road back by Ringmer, to do which 
aſcend the hill going out of Lewes on the 
London road, at the top of which turn on 
the right, when paſs through fome plealant 
lanes and by ſome pretty villas, from whence 
views of the country on your left to 


LAUGHT ON, 


An ancient ſeat belonging to the Pelhams, 
ſituate in a pariſh of that name, about five 
miles north-eaſt of Lewes, in a marſhy 
ground. This houſe was built by one of 
the Pelhams 1534, as appears by an inſfcrip- 
tion round and in the buckles, which are 
fixed to the walls all the wrong way upwards 
in the buckle, 

This houſe was ſurrounded by a mote, 
had a draw-bridge and ſeveral watch towers, 
the ruins of which are now remaining. The 
houſe was built of brick, and is now repaired 
for a farm houſe, 
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The following inſcription is at Laughton: 
Joan. de Pelliam dans le temps de Edouard 
III. 1356, a la guerre de Poidliers en pre- 
nant le Roi de France priſonier, avoit donné 
pour Enſeign dhonneur le Boucle, & Roger 
la War le Chape de  Epe la Boucle etoit portex 
aut foix aux deux Cotes d'un Cage, 1503. 

This was the Lordihip of Giles Lord 
Badleſmere, 12 Edward III. who died then 
poſſeſſed of it without iſſue, and left his great 
eſtates to his four ſiſters, of whom Maud, 
the eldeſt, and then wife to John de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, had this manor aſſigned 
her for her ſhare in the diviſion, who after 
her deceaſe and her huſband's, left it, with 
their honour and eſtates, to Thomas de 
Vere, their fon and heir; he died ſeized of 
it 45 Edward III. leaving it to Albrecht 
his ſon and heir. How or when this manor 
was alienated from the Oxford family we do 
not find, but obſerve from our hiſtories, 
that the family of Pelham have flouriſhed 
here for many ages, in the degree of knights, 
though they have but lately been admitted 

among 
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among the nobility, Sir Thomas Pelham 
being made a baron of this realm by Queen 
Anne, reg. 5. by the title of Lord Pelham 
of Laughton, anno 1706. His fon, Tho— 
mas Holles Pelham, was Duke of New— 
caſtle. 

To evince the antiquity of the family of 
Pelhams, and their long ſettlement in this 
place, we obſerve that John Pelham of 
Laughton, Eſq. was High Sherift of the 
counties of Suſſex and Surrey, 2 Henry IV. 
and had been knight of the ſhire in Parlia- 
ment the foregoing year, and either the 
ſame, or his ſon, ſerved in the ſame poſt, 
8 Henry V. 

Several other of this family of Pelhams 
were men of note in their time, as John Pel- 
ham, knight of the ſhire, 5 Henry VI. ; Sir 
Nicholas Pelham, high ſheriff of Surry and 
Suſlex, 3 Edward VI.; Anthony Pelham, 
Eſq. 7 Elizabeth; John Pelham, Eſquire, 
13th Elizabeth; Henry Pelham, Eſquire, 
17 Elizabeth; Thomas Pelham, Eſquire, 

31 Eliza» 
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21 Elizabeth; and Henry Pelham, 32 Eliza- 
beth. 

Sir William Pelham, knight, a perſon of 
great eminence in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who having had ſome experience of 
his prudence in peace, and valour in war, 
employed him in Ireland, where, being by 
her council appointed Lord Juſtice, to go. 
vern in the interval between the death of Sir 
William Drury and the arrival of Sir Arthur 
Gray, as Lord Licutenant, he did the 
Qucen this ſignal ſervice, that he broke the 
force of Deſmund's rebellion, though he 
could not totally prevent it, and delivered 
the kingdom up to Lord Gray, aſter one 
year's government, much better than he 
found it, and in a better ſituation than it had 
been for ſixty years before ; for by his care 
and diligence the people were eaſed, the 
nobility contented, feuds much abated, the 
revenue ſettled, the ſea-ports ſecured, the 
ſoldiers well diſciplined, and the magazines 
well furniſhed Ha great work accompliſhed 
in ſo ſhort a time. 
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In the pariſh church is the tomb and mo- 
nument belonging to the Duke of New- 
caſtle's family, and where the late Duke and 
Duchels were both interred. - Proceed thro' 
pleaſant lanes to the wide plain or common, 
called the Dicker, over which 1s about three 
miles through an agreeable road over to 
Horſbridge. | 

On the left hand of the Dicker is Ched- 
dingley, where Judge Jeftries, of infamous 
memory, lived. In the church is a curious 
monument of King James and his queen, 
and two daughters ; and this church was for- 
merly ſo much frequented, that when Ha- 
land was inhabited by the Pelham family, and 
other families reſided in the neighbourhood, 
there have been within the memory of per- 
ſons now living, at leaſt fourteen coaches on 
a Sunday, but often now not ſo many per- 
ſons, or even one chaiſe. 
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HORSE U NID & E. 


Is a very ſmall place on the left, where 
there is a very good houſe and grounds be- 
longing to Mr. Calverley, who has large 
gardens and fine woods, in which are pleaſant 
ſhady walks, and from whence the village of 
Hellingley forms an agreeable landſcape. 

From Horſe-Bridge, through a pleaſant 
road to Haylſham, a delcription of which, 
and road to Eaſt-Bourne being already given, 
a repetition is needlels. 

As 1t may not be unentertaining to the 
reader to be made acquainted with ſome 
ancient uſages and cuſtoms {till kept up at 
Eaſt-Bourne, they are as follows: 

A very ſingular cuſtom prevailed in this 
place for many years, under the name of 
Sops and Ale, and was produttive of much 
mirth and good humour; being conducted 
as follows: The ſenior batchelor in the place 
was elected, by the inhabitants, ſteward, and 


to 
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to him was delivered a damaſk napkin, a 
large wooden bowl, twelve wooden tren- 
chers, twelve wooden knives and forks, two 


wooden candleſticks, and two wooden cups 


for the reception of ſugar; and on the Sa- 
turday fortnight the iteward attends at the 
church-door, with a white wand in his hand, 
and gives notice that ſops and ale will be 
Imme- 
diately after any lady, or reſpectable farmer 


g1ven that evening at ſuch a place. 


or tradeſman's wife was delivered of a child, 
the ſteward called at the houſe, and begged 
permiſſion for ſops and ale; which was al— 
ways granted, and conducted in the follow- 
ing order :—Three tables were placed in 
lome convenient room; one of which was 
covered with the above napkin, and had a 
china bowl and plates, with filver-handled 
knives and forks placed on it; and in the 
bowl were put biſcuits ſopped with wine, and 
{woetened with fine ſugar. The ſecond 
table was allo covercd with a cloth, with 
china, or other earthen plates, and a bowl 
with beer fops, ſweetened with fine ſugar, 
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and decent knives and forks. The third 
table was placed without any cloth; and on 
it were put the wooden bowl, knives, forks, 
and trenchers, as before deſcribed, with the 
candleſticks and ſugar cups; and in the bowl 
were beer ſops, ſweetened with the coarſeſt 
ſugar. As ſoon as the evening ſervice was 
over, having had previous notice from the 
ſteward, the company aſſembled, and were 
placed in the following order :—thoſe per- 
ſons whoſe wives had brought forth twins, 
were placed at the upper or firſt table; thoſe 
whoſe wives had brought forth a child or 
children, at the ſecond table; and ſuch per- 
{ons as were married, and had no children, 
together with the old batchelors, were 
placed at the third table, which was ſtyled 
the batchelors table, under which title the 
gentlemen who fat at it, were addreſſed 
for that evening; and the gentlemen at the 
firſt table were ſtyled benchers, Proper toaſts 
were given, adapted for the occaſion, and 
the company always broke up at eight 

G o'clock, 
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o'clock, generally very chearſul and good 
humoured. 

On the three firſt Sundays in Auguſt, a 
public breakfaſt is given at the parſonage- 
houſe by the tenants of the great tythes, to the 
farmers and their ſervants, each farmer 
being entitled to ſend two ſervants for every 
waggon that he keeps; ſo that if a farmer 
has five waggons to do his neceſſary buſineſs, 
he may ſend ten ſervants, and ſo in propor- 
tion for a leſs or greater number. The far- 
mers are entertained in the parlour with a 
ſirloin of hot roaſt beef, cold ham, Suſſex 
cheeſe, ſtrong ale and geneva; the men are 
entertained in the barn with every thing the 
the ſame as their maſters, except the beef. 
It is preſumed that this cuſtom had its origin 
from the time the tythes were firſt taken in 
kind in this pariſh, in order to keep all par- 
ties in good humour. | 
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It may not perhaps be unentertaining to 
inſert the following poetical deſcription of a 
journey of pleaſure to the Sea-Houſes at 


Bourne in Suſſex, July 1, 1749. 


WHEN 
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y y HEN the bright ſun ſhonewith vivific ray, 
Five youths, each with his ſiſter, took their way, 
To Bourne. There by the margin of the main, 
A large balcony did us all contain; 

A ſpacious room adjoin'd to this our ſeat, 
Wherein, if we ſo pleas'd, we might retreat; 
From thence, on every fide, we could ſurvey 
Delightful proſpe&s, beautiful and gay : 
Upon a rifing ground the fabric ſtood, 
Whence, o'er the lofty oaks and verdant wood, 
We ſaw the ſouthern downs where ſhepherds 
keep 1 | 
Their ſportive lambs, and harmleſs bleating 
ſheep ; 
The fields all waving with their golden grain, 
Seem'd to invite the fickle of the ſwain. 
We Pemſey-Levels view'd, where oxen feed, 
By the cool ſtreams which part each flow'ry 
mead ; 
They at the purling brooks their thirſt allay, 
Then friſk it o'er the plain in wanton play. 
Delightful fields ! renown'd ! where fatt'ning 
beaſts 
Oft feed themſelves, *till they become our feaſts. 
Turn but your eyes, and, lo! the wat'ry main 
Appcar'd in proſpect hłe a chryſtal plain; 
G 2 Its 
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Its brilliant beauty, which we gaz'd upon, 

Caſt back thoſe rays it borrow'd from the ſun ; 

The ſwelling floods at diſtance ſeem'd to riſe, 

And touch with ſweet embrace the cloudlefs 
ſkies : 

While ſofteſt winds their cooling breezes blew, 

Which o'er the ſhining ſurface lightly flew ; 

The floating barks ſpread out their canvas fails, 

And ſwell'd their boſoms with the gentle gales ; 

Then pals'd by thoſe that did at anchor ride, 

And ſmoothly ſtole along the glaſly tide ; 

Theſe were delightful proſpects to our ſight, 

Yet was our company our chief delight ; 

Our hearts in friendſhip ſeem'd to be ſincere, 

And joyful mirth did in each mien appear; 

All yet unbound with matrimonial ties, 

Tho' ſome appear'd ſoft Hymen's votaries; 

The youngeſt had full twenty years ſurvey'd, 

But not till thirty had the eldeſt ftray'd; 

On pleaſing themes our chat went briſkly round; 

With various liquors was our table crown'd ; 

All which we did with moderation uſe, 

Nor did impertinence our talk confule. 

Soon at our call was brought the ſplendid board, 

As with the rich:s of fair china ſtor'd ; 

And in the gallery our table ſpread, 


The ſkies, our canopy, hung o'er our heads. 
The 
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The fabric ſcreen'd us from the radiant ſun, 

Who with his ſcorching beams reſplendent 
ſhone z 

A burning lamp, with ſpirits well ſupply'd, 

To keep the water in a boiling tide ; 

And all things elſe were plac'd with niceſt care, 

Fit to accommodate and grace the fatr ; 

Who often in their pleaſing talk expreſt, 

That of all liquors, tea they lik'd the beſt. 

Then here a pleaſant jocund chat we had, 

And what ſeem'd {till to make our hearts more 
glad, 

Was, that each virgin had a brother here, 

And chearful freedom did in all appear. 

In this our pleaſant ſeat ſome time we ſpent, 

Then down to walk along the ſea we went; 

There to behold the riſing of the flood, 

And curling waves, as on the brink we ſtood, 

Here we, like ſportive youths, began to play, 

And in each other's ſleeves the beach convey ; 

"Till ſoon the pebbles flew from ſide to fide, 

Like mighty wars, altho' the difference wide: 

For there to wound, each anxious doth appear, 

But here to ſhun it, was our chiefeſt care. 

Yet ſhort our ſporting was, for now the ſun 

Thro' his diurnal courſe had almoſt run; 
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And now declining to his weſtern ſeat, 

Gave us the ſignal that we ſhould retreat. 

Back we return'd, and took our former place, 

Where lovely prawns did ſoon our table grace; 

Fair to the ſight of a vermilion hue, 

Pregnant with ſpawn, delicious, large, and new ; 

With theſe refreſh'd, we did our reck'ning pay, 

Mounted our ſtceds, and homewards took our 
way. 

There all the beauties of a ſummer eve, 

Did to our pleaſures ſome new ſweetneſs give; 

The very horſes too whereon we rode, 

Along the plain with ſprightly vigour trod ; 
Toſs'd up their heads, and pricking up their 
cars, | 
Expreſs'd that they of pleaſure took their ſhares. 
Thus briſkly on, through pleaſant meads we 

went, 
Where ev'ry breeze exhal'd a fragrant ſcent; 
While pleaſing converſe flow'd from ey'ry 
tongue, 
And with delightful themes the vallies rung ; 
Till we (approaching near our journey's end,) 
Came to the place of parting friend from friend 
Here Peace, to crown the pleaſures of the day, 


Seem'd in each mein her beauties to diſplay. 
Then 
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Then with a parting ſmile each bid adieu, 

And wav'd their hands, while either was in 
view. 

—Pleaſures like theſe, with virtuous freedom 
join'd, 

Can leave no guilty ſting upon the mind; 

But, if t' intemp'rance we loſe the rein, 

Inſtead of peace, they end in laſting pain. 

Vice will the bliſs of Heav'n's beſt gifts deſtroy, 

But virtue bleſſes all that we enjoy; 

Ev'n cares and troubles, in a virtuous mind, 

But makes its beauties more reſplendent ſhine ; 

As beauties in a picture are diſplay'd, 

With greater luſtre, by a well-wrought ſhade. 

We n&er ſhould know the ſummer ſuns to 
prize, 

Did we not ſee black winter's clouded ſkies ; 

So might we reliſh leſs thoſe pleaſures here, 

Did we not ſometimes taſte of ſurly care. 

Toys without care, no more can always laſt, 

And we not loſe of them the pleaſing taſte ; 

Than always day could without niglit be bleſs'd, 

Or man for ever toil, and never reſt. 

Then reſt my muſe, no more of pleaſures ſing, 

Till fome new day ſhall ſome new pleaſure 
bring. 
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An accurate Account of a TESSELATED 
PAVEMENT, BATH, and other Rou AN AN- 


TIQUITIES, diſcovered near EAST-BOURNE 
in SussEX. 


/ 


HE meadow, in which the greateſt 

part of the pavement lies, is near a 
mile and half ſouth-caſt of Bourne; it con- 
tains about four acres, and is of a triangu- 
lar form; the ſouthern fide is againſt the ſea; 
only a few fiſhers' cottages, and a ſmall pub- 
lic houſe or two being between that and the 
ſea. On the northern ſide of the meadow 
is a high-way, which leads from Bourne to 
G 5 Pevenley : 
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Pevenſey : the weſt fide is by a fence of poſt 
and rails ſeparated from a large corn field, 
in common belonging to the pariſh. About 
the middle of this fence 1s the pavement, 
diſtant from high-water-mark a furlong ; in 
former times it might have been ſomewhat 
more, becauſe from this point to the weſt- 
ward, the ſea 1s always gaining from the 
land. 

In the ſummer 1712, when the fence 
was repairing, the workmen, ſinking a hole 
to fix a poſt in, was hindered by ſomething 
fold like a rock ; but caſting out the earth 
clean, found the obſtacle to be artificial. — 
Mr. Thomas Willard of Bourne, then owner 
of the meadow, being informed of the no- 
velty, gave orders that it ſhould be uncover- 
ed; and ſent alſo to Herſtmonceux, for one 
Purceglove, an ingenious engineer, who 
with his inſtruments bored through the pave- 
ment, and in many places of the ground 
about it, which he found to be full of foun— 
dations : but this his diſcovery of thoſe foun- 
dations was only a confirmation of what the 

inhabi- 
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inhabitants there have always obſerved as 
well in plowing as in the growth of their 
corn and graſs; for in the common corn 
field, weſt of the meadow, to the diſtance of 
near half a mile, they often raiſe bits of 
foundations with their ploughs; and in dry 
ſummers, by the different growth of corn 
they can plainly perceive all that tract of 
ground to be full of foundations. 

The pavement was little more than a foot 
below the common ſurface of the ground ; 
what lay next it was a ſmall fea gravel ; the 
polition very near due caſt and welt; its 
length was ſeventeen feet and four inches; 
its breadth cleven feet. At firſt it ſeemed to 
have been bounded with a thin brick ſet on 
edge, about an inch above the teſſeræ, ſo 
exactly ſtraight and even, as if ſhot with a 
plane, and ſo well cemented as if one en— 
tire brick; but when the outhde of the 
pavement was broke up, inſtead of bricks 
fet on edge, as was imagined, it was 
bounded with a border of bricks laid flat, 
and their ends next the teſſeræ turned up. 
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The thickneſs of theſe bricks was an inch and 
a quarter; the breadth not under eleven, 
and not more than twelve inches ; the length 
full fifteen inches, which, before they were 
turned up at their ends, could not have been 
leſs than ſeventeen, They were very firm, 
and not in the leaſt warped or caſt in burn- 
ing, When broke, their ſubſtance was fine 
and well mixed, of as uniform and clean a 
red colour, as a piece of fine bole; except 
at the ends where turned up, they were all 
over covered with a plaſter half an inch 
thick, and ſo hard, entire, and even, that 
it ſeemed as one ſtone quite round the pave- 
ment. 

Next within the bricks, there was a liſt or 
border of white teſſeræ, thirteen inches 
broad; within that, a liſt of brown teſſeræ, 
ſomewhat darker than a whetſtone, and 
lighter coloured than the touchſtone, four 
inches broad; then a liſt of the white, five 
inches broad ; next within that, another liſt 
of the brown, four inches broad : all the 
reſt of the pavement was ſet with white teſ+ 
ſer» 
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ſeræ, without any ornament or figure; which 
though not gay, looked very neat and clean. 

When it was firſt viewed, none of the 
curious doubted but that the work was Ro- 
man ze many were of opinion that it might 
have been the floor of a temple or place of 
worſhip. 

When the ground about the pavement 
was dug, all theſe ſuppoſitions were quaſhed, 
for on the north ſide of the pavement was 
diſcovered an entire bath, ſixteen feet long, 
five feet nine inches broad, and two feet 
nine inches deep. It was filled with rubbiſh 
of buildings, which ſeemed to have been 
burnt ; hard mortar, adhering to pieces of 
Roman brick, ſquared ſtones, and headed 
flint, mingled with aſhes of coals and wood. 
From the north-weſt corner of the pave- 
ment was the paſſage into the bath, three 
feet three inches wide, at which place the 
bricks that bounded the pavement were not 
turned up at their ends, but lay even with 
the teſſeræ. At the diſtance of fifteen inches 
from the teſſe ræ, there was a fall of two inches 
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to the landing-place out of the bath; the 
landing place was alſo three feet three inches 
long, and two feet two inches broad; thence 
by two ſtairs was the deſcent into the bath; 
the length of the ſtairs was the fame as the 
landing- place; the breadth of each ſtair was 
eleven inches; the heighth of each ſtep a 
little more than ten inches; the loweſt ſtarr 
was twenty inches from the farther fide of 
the bath. 

As to the pavement, it was ſecured on every 
ſide, and the edges of it reſted on a very 
firm and neat built wall made of Roman 
brick, ſquared ſtone, and headed flint, be- 
tween five and ſix feet deep below the ſur- 
face of the pavement, and full twenty-three 
inches thick, which we may ſuppoſe to have 
been two feet by the Roman meafure. The 
bricks were not in regular courſes, as they 
are to be ſeen in thoſe Roman buildings 
which are in view above ground, but with- 
out order diſperſed about the wall. The top 
of the wall indeed was but fifteen inches 
thick, and that was covercd with the bricks 
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firſt mentioned, which bounded the pave- 
ment ; but about fourteen inches below the 
top there was a. {et off in the inſide of the 
wall, eight inches broad. The foundation 
of the pavement was not dug up to the 
bottom, but opened at one corner only, that 
it might be diſcovered how it was framed ; 
for when it was bored thro' they oblerved, 
next under the teſſeræ, a bed of very ſtrong 
mortar, more than a foot thick, under the 
mortar, a bed of clay two feet thick, and 
under the clay a firm foundation of brick. 
The clay was very fine and red, and alſo 
cloſe. The ſurface of the clay was neatly 
pitched with ſmall flint and ſtones pointed at 
their lower ends, and headed at their upper 
ends. 

This pitched work was exactly even with 
the ſet- Off in the inſide of the wall; on it 
was laid a bed of coarſe mortar of about 
nine inches thick ; the ſkirts of this mortar 


reſted on the fet-off above mentioned; it 
was compoled of lime, a iharp coarle ſand, 
imal} 
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ſmall pebbles, and bits of brick. Upon 


this rudus was a finer compoſition made with 
lime, a fine ſharp ſand, ſome kind of afhes, 
and, which was the greateſt part, ſtamped 
brick and pot-ſherds, in grains not larger 
than cabbage-ſeed, and the flower or fine 
powder ſeparated from it. This bed was 
about half a foot thick, Upon this nucleus 
or terrace were the teſſeræ ſet: they were 
ſet on end; but ſo exact was the workman in 
ſetting them, that he uſed two forts of cement 
to fix them withal; their lower ends ſtood in 
a cement of lime only, well worked; their 
upper halves were cemented with a fine gray 
mortar, conſiſting of fine ſand, and (as it 
ſeemed) aſhes and lime. This grey cement 
every where filled the intervals at their 
heads, and was much harder than the teſſeræ 
themſelves, 

The bath was alſo formed and fecured by 
a very compatt wall of the ſame breadth and 
depth with that on which the pavement reſt. 
ed; the wall, which ſuſtained the north fide 


of the pavement, made the ſouth fide of the 
bath, 
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bath. On the ſouth fide of the bath, from 
the eaſt end, to the ends of the ſtairs, there 
was a ſolid ſeat, twelve feet nine inches long, 
very near ten inches broad, and fourteen 
inches high. The bottom or floor of the 
bath was made after the ſame manner as the 
pavement was made, excepting the teſſeræ, 
and the thick bed of clay; for under all there 
was brick, then a bed of the rudus or coarſe 
mortar, ſomewhat more than a foot thick ; 
above that the nucleus or terrace only, half 
a foot thick. The ſides of the bath, the 
feat, and the ſtairs, were plaſtered over with 
this terrace about half an inch thick; all 
which were throughout ſo hard, compact, and 
{mooth, that when firſt opened, the whole 
ſeemed as if it had been hewed out of one 
entire rock, and poliſhed. At the middle 
of the eaſt end, at the bottom, there was a 
link-hole, a little more than three inches 
long, and about two inches deep: about 
four inches above it there was another paſ- 
ſage through the wall of the ſame ſize ; the 
firſt we may ſuppoſe to let out the water 

which 
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which had been uſed, e other to let in 
freſh. The ſtairs and ſeat were chiefly made 
of Roman brick, between fifteen and ſeven— 
teen inches long, between cleven and twelve 
broad, and ncar one and a half thick. At 
the north fide of the bath the ground was not 
opened; but at the eaſt end of the bath and 
pavement, at the ſouth ſide of the pavement, 
and at ne weſt end of both, there ſeemed 
to have been ſeveral vaults or cellars ; for 
there were very firm twenty-three inch walls 
continued every way, whoſe foundations 
were as low as that which ſupported the 
pavement ; ſo that to the depth of fix feet, 
the ground was filled with ſuch rubbiſh as 
was taken out of the bath. The bricks 1n 
this rubbiſh, which were all broke, had ſeve- 
ral degrees of thicknels, from three inches 
to a little more than one inch; ſome had 
one of their ſides waved, others had roſes 
on them well imitated. There were alſo 
found two ſorts of channelled bricks, the 
one like a trough, the channel three inches 
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broad, and as many deep, the brick itſelf an 
inch and a half thick : the other ſort had a 
. cylindrical channel, ſo that when two were 
clapped together, they formed a hollow 
cylinder of three inches diameter. Thefe 
channelled bricks being all broken, their 
length when whole is uncertain, as is the uſe 
they ſerved to, whether for paſſages to con- 
vey water, or whether they were placed in the 
walls to diſtribute heat throughout the build- 
ing, as was uſual in the ancient ſtructures at 

Rome. | 
It was farther obſervable, when the ground 
was opened the ſecond time, that off from 
the ſouth-weſt corner of the pavement, five 
feet lower than the ſurface of the pavement, 
there was diſcovered a large ſpace paved 
with brick, eleven inches broad, almoſt one 
and a half thick, and fifteen long; it was 
very ſubſtantially paved, for it had two 
courſes of this brick, There was half a foot 
of mortar under the lower courſe, and about 
an inch of mortar between the two courſes ; 
thele bricks alſo were perfectly well made, 
but 
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but on the under ſide of each were two 
knobs about the ſize of half a walnut, fixed 
on them as may be gueſfed, to keep them 
ſteady, till the mortar they were ſet in might 
dry. This paved place was ſearched ſix or 
eight feet every way ; it was all covered with 
a coat about two inches think, of aſhes and 
large coals of wood : on that lay confuſedly 
large pieces of the rudus or coarſe mortar 
abovementioned, and lumps of the teſſeræ 
in all reſpects like thoſe on the pavements, 
and cemented as they were. There were 
moreover, mingled with the aſhes, many large 
iron nails, bigger, but not quite fo long 
as double tens; ſome hooks for doors to 
ſwing on: ſeveral ſmall pieces of earthen 
ware; ſome like bits of urns; ſome of a 
fine yellow clay ; ſome red, thin, neatly 
wrought and adorned with flowers; and, 
laſtly, part of a human ſcull, and pieces of 
bones near it, which bones were not incloſed 
in any veſſel, but lay looſe ; they were diſ- 
coloured like thoſe I have ſeen in urns; fo 
that the body they belonged to might have 

periſhed 
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periſhed in the flames that theſe buildings 
had been deſtroyed by. There was no in- 
{ſcription found either on ſtone or brick; no 
ſtatue or other figure, ſave thoſe on the bricks 
mentioned; neither were there any coins 
met with there. Something more than a 
furlong north-weſt of theſe works, there was 
a malt-houſe erctted, and allo a dwelling- 
houſe ; in digging the foundation for the firſt, 
there was a coin of Poſthumus found, and 
in the ground dug for the laſt, a piece of 
Conſtantine's found, 
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Newhaven Bridge“ — — 36 


* 'The bridge at Newhaven was originally projected by 
Mr. RorER of Eaſt-Bourne, deſigned by Mr. PLaw, 
architect, of Tottenham-Court Road, and executed by 
Meſirs. DuTToN, ALLwoORK, and Loucn, 
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